by Lynda Carson 


erkeley’s war on the homeless 

heated up recently when its full 

City Council voted on June 12 

to approve in concept a list of 
measures to give the police new marching 
orders to sweep the city streets clean of 
the homeless population. 

Berkeley Mayor Tom Bates and the 
downtown merchants have teamed up to 
get tough on the homeless community in 
an effort to bring more business to the 
city, despite the fact that parking prob- 
lems, high commercial rents and a general 
economic malaise are the main problems 
facing businesses in downtown Berkeley. 

Cynically named the Public Commons 
for Everyone Initiative, the latest propos- 
als are an assortment of incoherent, puni- 
tive measures that are meant to harass 
homeless people out of the city. 


Natural and Artistic 


by Lydia Gans 
process of human and natural 
evolution is slowly transform- 
ing the former site of the 
_Albany Landfill, now called 
the Scathage Waterfront Park. What was 
once a dumping ground for unsightly con- 
struction debris and discarded chunks of 
concrete and rebar, now is being slowly 
reclaimed by the growth of natural beauty 
— shrubs, wildflowers and trees — and 
an outburst of artistic creativity — huge 
sculptures, murals and paintings. 

The Albany Waterfront Park is located 
at the end of Buchanan Street, just north of 
Golden Gate Fields race track. It starts as a 
level, scrub-covered plateau across from 
the parking lot. From there, you walk or 
bike up to a narrow strip of land called the 
‘Neck, jutting out into the waters of the San 
Francisco Bay. This is the beginning of the 
Albany Waterfront Trail. 


According to Worthin; ie Rola d Peterson, executive 
director of the Telegraph Business Improvement District 
and cha rman of the Berkeley Chamber of Commerce, — 
| e i initiative targeting the homeless. 
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Advocates have suggested the measure be 
renamed the Public Commons for 
Everyone But the Homeless Initiative. 

According to Berkeley City 
Councilmember Kriss Worthington, 
Roland Peterson, executive director of the 
Telegraph Business Improvement District 
and chairman of the Berkeley Chamber of 
Commerce, was behind the initiative tar- 
geting the homeless. 

Originally, City Councilmember 
Gordon Wozniac was going to take credit 


for it as his own proposal. “As it turned 


out, they felt that Wozniac was too right- 
wing to get enough support for the initia- 
tive, so they decided to let Mayor Tom 
Bates run with it,” said Worthington. 
Worthington said the council’s vote 
was at least a partial victory because the 
City Council modified some of the worst 


See War on Homeless People page 14 


This handmade arch at the Albany Bulb showcases imaginative figures created out of materials found at hand. 


A sign announces that the East Bay 
Regional Park requires that dogs be kept 
on leash. The sign is hanging upside 
down. Off-leash dogs are an issue in the 
park. The plenitude of art works, sculp- 
tures and structures is another issue, as is 
the presence of people — who they are, 
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what they do, and when they can be there. 

Beyond the sign, you can take the 
lower trail along the water’s edge or 
explore the upper trail. Here there is a 
profusion of shrubs, trees, and wildflow- 
ers that come and go with the seasons — 
interrupted by the periodic action of a 


$1.™ 
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bulldozer. At the end of the neck — or 
perhaps it’s the beginning — the trails 
merge and the land bulges out into the 
Albany Bulb. And therein lies our story. 
Years ago, the City of Albany negotiat- 
ed a lease granting the Albany Bulb to the 


See Beauty Reclaims the Bulb page 16 
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They’re haiidins out chunks 
of bittersweet chocolate? 
Pathetic. It would be more 
to the point to give officials 
in attendance something 
that smells like dead people. 


by Tim Harris 


ext month is the Twentieth 

Anniversary of the McKinney 

Homeless Assistance Act and 

the Inside the Beltway Gang is 
planning to mark the occasion with a 
press conference and a lobbying stunt that 
features bittersweet chunks of chocolate 
and a list of ten things legislators could do 
this year to end homelessness. 

Clever. This call to arms will probably 
last about a minute for each point on the 
list. I hope I’m wrong about that. 

McKinney-Vento is the federal legisla- 
tion that funds shelters and various home- 
less services, and is the most significant 
“win” that homeless advocates can claim. 

The Western Regional Advocacy 
Project (WRAP) released a report earlier 
this year that draws the surprisingly obvi- 
ous conclusion that you can’t replace the 
loss of $52 billion in federal housing dol- 
lars and mitigate the breathtaking hostility 
to the poor that is shown each year by 
federal budget priorities with less than $2 
billion in McKinney-Vento funding — 
and call that progress. 

It never ceases to amaze me how the 
feds can wave little scraps of money 
around at “advocates” and service 
providers and immediately have them run- 
ning around like yappy little dogs in heat. 

Make that dogs in heat who have for- 


A protester at an Oakland demonstration denounces how federal 
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The Feds Toss Scraps to Bought-Off ‘Advocates’ 


Tom Lowe photo 


budget cuts are made at the expense of the poorest of the poor. 


gotten how to bark, or bite. 

To me, the high point of homeless advo- 
cacy was October 1989, when the Housing 
Now! march brought around 300,000°peo- 


ple to Washington, homeless people and 
advocates alike. I’m less interested in com- 


memorating McKinney-Vento in 2007 than. 


in reinventing the-spirit.of Housing Now! 
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by 2009. Since that highwater mark, lobby- 
ists for the homeless in D.C. haven’t 
brought much of anyone along with them. 
That needs to change. 

The beltway-driven, nonconfrontation- 
al, accommodationist, technocratic, home- 
less-fearing, ten-year-plan-worshipping 
politics of the present haven’t won us 
much of anything, other than a broad con- 
sensus that the feds are officially off the 
hook for poverty and homelessness. 

Chunks of bittersweet chocolate. 
Pathetic. It would be more to the point to 
give the federal officials in attendance 
something that smells like dead people. 

McKinney-Vento keeps us divided 
against ourselves and isolated from our 
allies in the broader labor and anti-poverty 
movements. Each year, homeless advo- 
cates gear up to defend the various pieces 


of our ridiculously teeny pie against the © 


encroachment of the other subpopulations. 
Lately it’s been the chronically homeless 
against the families. Soon, we’ll be 
defending homeless kids in schools. Or 
arguing over whether McKinney should 
be used to fund housing. 

We are right where they want us: 
Divided, isolated, and largely following 
the lead of the U.S. Interagency Council 
of Homelessness to focus on individual 
dysfunction, and not the systemic inequal- 
ity that has resulted from decades of dis- 
astrous federal policy. 

Clever lobbyist gags aren’t going to fix 
this. Homeless advocates should take the 
occasion of McKinney’s twentieth 
anniversary to ask ourselves, “How did 
we all get to be such salivating dogs as to 
allow Phillip-fucking-Mangano to pass 
himself off as the second coming of Mitch 
Snyder?” 

That, I think, would be much more 


appropriaté to the foment. 


Homelessness Unmasks the Injustice of the Profit System 


The widespread existence of 
homelessness in a society as 
affluent as our own is a 
moral outrage that chal- 
lenges the legitimacy of the 
social and economic order. 


by Tim Harris 


ecently, I revisited an article 

about homelessness by 

Columbia University’s radical 

urban planner Peter Marcuse 
that made a huge impression on me in the 
late 1980s. Massive homelessness within 
a wealthy nation such as the United 
States, he argues, can be understood as 
clear evidence that our economic system 
is not meeting the needs of a great many 
people and needs to change. This could 
conceivably present a “legitimation crisis” 
for the whole capitalist system. 

Or, on the other hand, homelessness 
could be framed as a problem of individ- 
ual dysfunction and the need for more 
social services to fix all those screwed-up 

_ people. This would be the, “It’s the people 
who are broken, not the system” argu- 
ment, which seems, over the past few 
decades, to have largely prevailed. 

First published in Socialist Review in 
January 1988, Peter Marcuse’s influential 
article, “Neutralizing Homelessness,” 
shows up in a great number of: lefty acade- 


mic bibliographies, ‘but proved remark- 


ably hard to find today. Many public 
libraries do not carry this particular jour- 
nal.An abbreviated version ran: in 
-Christanity and Crisis in 1988. 


Here’s Marcuse’s first paragraph: 

“Homelessness has three related caus- 
es: The profit structure of housing, the 
distribution of income, and government 
policy. Housing is supplied for profit, as a 
commodity. There is no profit in supply- 
ing housing for those now homeless. The 
cost of provision has increased, and alter- 
nate uses are more profitable. Changes in 
the economy have deprived many people 
of the income needed to pay for housing. 
The government only acts to provide 
housing for persons unable to pay the 
market price when the economy may need 
such people in the future, or when those 
people threaten the status quo. Neither sit- 
uation prevails today.” 

You gotta love a good bracing Marxist 
analysis. Given that most people are too 
lazy to read a 25-page article from a 
socialist academic journal, however 
accessible, brilliant, and completely rele- 
vant that article might be, even nearly 20 
years after its publication, I will summa- 
rize the highlights. _ 

Marcuse writes that the widespread exis- 
tence of homelessness in a society as afflu- 
ent as our own is a moral outrage that chal- 
lenges the legitimacy of the social and eco- 
nomic order itself. Homelessness, therefore, 
must be ideologically neutralized. 

Homeless people, then, are both physi- 
cally isolated from mainstream daily life 
and contact, and politically isolated from 


the larger economic context. We have the - 
--odd phenomena, therefore, of talking a 


great deal about homelessness, while tak- 


ing no effective action to actually solve’ 


the problem. 

To address the root causes of iaonnslens: 
ness — a profit-driven housing system 
where “those who cannot provide others 


with profit get no housing,” a deindustrial- 
ized global economy wherein homeless 
people are “the surplus of the surplus” with- 
in a system based on the existence of sur- 
plus people, and a neo-conservative free- 
market ideology that still insists that supply 
side economics is in the best interest of all 
of us — would be, well, revolutionary. 

Revolutionaries being in short supply 
these days, what we get instead are neo- 
liberal palliatives that do more to mask 
the problem than to solve it. 

Consider the Bush administration’s 
advocacy for Ten Year Plans to End 
Homelessness even as they continue to 
wage war on the social programs that alle- 
viate poverty as a zen koan: a seemingly 
absurd, irresolvable dilemma that, consid- 
ered long enough, may offer a breakthrough 
to some form of enlightenment. I feel like 
I’m finally beginning to understand. 

“If government does not deal with 
homelessness,” writes Marcuse, “it appears 
illegitimate and unjust; if it does try serious- 
ly to alleviate homelessness, it breaks the 
link between work and reward that legit- 
imizes wage labor. Neither horn of the 
dilemma is a comfortable resting place.” 

Solutions, therefore, are “aimed more at 
dealing with ordinary (housed) people’s 
reactions to homelessness than with home- 


-_lessness itself.” Isolate the problem intellec- 


tually. Isolate the people physically. 


We've seen all of the fechniales 


Marcuse outlines: 

DENY: Find creative ways to low ball 
the numbers. Narrow the definition so as 
to exclude. Minimize. 


BLAME THE VICTIM: Focus public 


attention on the most stigmatized members 
of the homeless (mentally ill, addicted, 


alcoholic) and place the blame on character : 


defects, as opposed to, oh, structural unem- 
ployment and unaffordable housing. 
SPECIALIZE: Data and subpopula- 
tions. Baffle us with bullshit. Marcuse 
quotes neo-conservative Thomas Mann 
saying solutions to homelessness should 
be in the form of “separate policies for 
separate subpopulations” rather than 
focusing on universals such as housing, 


wages, and access to social services. 


ISOLATE: Ghettoizing homeless peo- 
ple outside of mainstream society in shel- 
ters and such while criminalizing public 
displays of extreme poverty with no-sit- 
ting ordinances, forbidding public feed- 
ing, criminalizing park sleeping, etc., all 
of which are on the rise nationwide. 

Sadly, his prescriptive solutions of 20 
years ago didn’t really take. The militant 
Union of the Homeless that so inspired him 
in 1988 pretty much flamed out within a 
few years. A direct-action-based demand 
for housing mostly ended with the 1990 
suicide of prominent homeless activist 
Mitch Snyder. The National Coalition for 
the Homeless, which once carried the torch 
for a more structural approach to homeless- 
ness, is a shadow of its former self, and has 
been eclipsed by the National Alliance to 
End Homelessness, which operates hand- 
in-glove with the Bush administration’s 
U.S. Interagency Council on Homelessness. 

It’s time for homeless advocates, hous- 


_ing-activists, and everyone else who is. talk- 


ing so much about ending homelessness to 
seriously re-examine our work. The good 


news is that expectations have been raised. _. 
~ Everyone’s talking about ending | homeless- ea 
ness. The. bad news is that the: strategies 

-we’ve been offered won't work, 


For those of us who are in the game, 
it’s time to seriously up the ante. 
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‘Sicko’ in San Francisco 


The public protests agonizing budget cuts to health and human services 


Chris Daly thrashed Mayor 
Newsom for “‘artfully dodg- 
ing” his own publicly docu- 
mented substance abuse, 
then slashing health services 
— including indigent drug 
rehabilitation programs. 


by Carol Harvey 


n ‘June: 195° 2007, the: San 

Francisco Board of Supervisors 

held Beilenson hearings, state- 

mandated inquiries that must be 
held when cuts are proposed for programs 
serving indigent people. It was hard to dis- 
tinguish nervous energy from boredom as 
the supervisors heard four hours of urgent 
pleas from an endless queue of distressed 
public speakers. 

Supervisor Chris Daly thrashed Mayor 
Gavin Newsom for “artfully dodging” his 
own publicly documented substance abuse, 
then slashing millions from health services 
— including indigent drug rehabilitation 
and overdose prevention programs. 

Daly drew press attention to 

‘Newsom’s proposed budget cuts that will 
act like a thousand tiny knives which, in a 
year with a $248 million budget surplus, 
would drain the life’s blood from the non- 
profit health and human services system. 

“I wish the media would cover four 
hours of compelling testimony from (San 
Franciscans) concerned about budget 

__¢uts,” Daly said. He was applauded. 


Newsom’s political, presence — and*’ : 
my own. well-being and sought recovery. I 


physical absence — were palpable in the 
room. The cacophony of media-driven, 
political in-fighting drowned the voices of 
this long line of distressed service 
providers, workers, and clients respectfully 
requesting restoration of funds to nonprofits 
and facilities accomplishing humane work. 

The programs most threatened by these 
severe cutbacks include: drug rehab and 
overdose prevention; aid to low-income 
elders and the disabled; S.F. General 
Hospital Psychiatric Emergency Services 
(specifically gutting an award-winning 
Asian psych unit); and SRO Collaborative 
support for low-income Single Room 
Occupancy hotel tenants. 

Dr. Mel Blaustein, director of St. Francis 
Hospital Psychiatry, said: “It’s heartbreak- 
ing and humbling to see these generous 
people making $7.00 an hour, giving so 
much, and having to tell their story.” 

Here is a paraphrased account of the 
compelling testimony of ten of the San 
Francisco residents who publicly warned 
the supervisors about how these draconian 
cutbacks would impact their lives. 

I. DRUG REHABILITATION AND 
OVERDOSE PREVENTION 

Manisha Jones told the supervisors: “I 
am honored to represent Jelani House as a 
client. I am six and one-half months preg- 
nant with my first child. Before coming to 
Jelani, I was a crack, meth, and alcohol 
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Due to proposed cuts, poor people will find more locked doors when they try to access health care. 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


‘For us, it has been not just ironic, but sad — really sad — that in the year he announces 
he has a substance abuse problem, Mayor Newsom accesses Delancey Street, one of our 
few community resources. Then, less than a month later, he turns around and cuts ser- 
vices for poor folks. He wants a Community Justice Center holding people accountable 


for sleeping on streets or being drunk in public, then cuts treatment opportunities.” 
— Julie Leadbetter, director of Mission Resource Center 


abuser. I found myself in many life-threat- 
ening situations, and was insecure, scared, 
depressed, and powerless over my addic- 
tion. The second I found out I was carry- 
ing .a life inside me, I began to care about 


made the decision to let the drugs go. I 
realized I needed help to stay clean and 
learn how to raise a child, as well as a safe 
environment to gain the necessary parent- 
ing skills. 

“By God’s grace, I was blessed to be 
introduced to the supervisor and one of 
the counselors at Jelani House. They 
offered to take me in and help me bear a 
healthy baby girl. When I thought I had 
no friends, my recovery sisters filled that 
void, and being around all of their beauti- 
ful children has taught me what it takes to 
be a good parent. Jelani prepared me for 
motherhood and life without drugs. 

“I don’t know too many drug rehabilita- 
tion programs for pregnant women, women 
with children, nor families with children. If 
programs like this are cut, where will 
women like myself have to turn? If our 
children are not enough to keep the funding 
going, then I don’t know what is. I hope 
some part of this story touched each of you 
to keep Jelani House and other treatment 
facilities accessible to everyday people suf- 
fering from the disease of addiction who 
desire to get well.” 

Next to testify was Julie Leadbetter, 
the director of Mission Resource Center, 
the newest homeless drop-in center in San 
Franciso. The center opened in 2002, and 
serves an estimated 50 percent monolin- 
gual Spanish speakers, and 50 percent 
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African-American, white, and other races. 
She testified, “We provide showers, 
bathrooms, lockers, laundry, case man- 
agement, a medical clinic, a mental health 
team, and community programs. We part- 
ner with the DOPE project in a network of 
Harm Reduction services which does drug 


overdose prevention, staff training, and 
Naloxone/Narcan distribution. 

“Administering non-addicting Narcan to 
somebody overdosing on an opiate will 
save their life. There is no reason to restrict 
it. It’s not like methadone; it is non-addict- 
ing. They are trying to get this opiate antag- 
onist into drug users’ hands. In many 
places, Narcan is only used by paramedics 
or professionals, often not at the overdose 
site. The DOPE project is done here and 
citywide in jails and SRO hotels. We are in 
a network that would lose access to this 
life-saving drug if the project were cut by 
$75,000 — mere pennies. 

“Newsom’s proposals cut substance 
use treatment tremendously with a $6.9 
million dollar slice in programs serving 
indigent people. This year the mayor 
made a four percent cut to the Department 
of Public Health budget. So, the entire 
network, from the Resource Center to 
every person who serves homeless folks 
or is homeless, will be dramatically influ- 
enced by these cuts. Many Public Health 
programs serve homeless folks, poor folks 
who are without other resources. 

“It’s vital the community knows our 
overall City budget this year is actually 
growing. In a time of growth, substance 
abuse services and services for poor folks 
are shrinking. Newsom’s priorities are the 
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police, greening projects, not Health and 
Human Services-oriented. When you look 
at the numbers, you see that substance use 
in particular is taking a really hard, direct 
hit. 

“For us, it has been not just ironic, but 
sad — really sad — that in the year he 


announces he has a substance use problem 
and shares the situation with other people 
in San Francisco, Mayor Newsom access- 
es Delancey Street, one of our few com- 
munity resources. Then, less than a month 
later, he turns around and cuts services for 
poor folks. He wants a Community Justice 
Center holding people accountable for 


See San Francisco Sicko page 15 
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Oakland Housing Authority Displaces Poor Families 


“It’s really sick that someone 
would use funds meant to 
house poor people for a pro- 
ject that intends to displace 
poor people and demolish the 
housing. This is flat-out 
wrong and must be stopped.” 


— Corrine James, Oakland tenant 


by Lynda Carson 


-uring a board meeting of the 
Oakland Housing Authority on 
March 28, 2007, OHA’s Phil 
Neville announced that the 
agency intends to file another Hope VI 
application, for the 87-unit Tassafaronga 
Village public housing complex, despite 
being turned down twice already by the 
U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) in recent years. 

HUD’s Hope VI program is the 
nation’s most notorious housing-demoli- 
tion program that intentionally displaces 
low-income communities, replacing them 
with higher-income communities. If the 
Tassafaronga Hope VI application is 
granted, 87 families will face eviction 
from their low-income housing in East 
Oakland. 

Tassafaronga Village is located at 929 
85th Avenue in East Oakland and is one 
of the OHA’s 12 largest public housing 
sites. The OHA wants to demolish the 
existing 87 units of low-income housing 
and replace them with mixed-income 
housing. 

According to Ann Clegg from the 
Oakland Housing Authority’s executive 
office, “We still have families residing at 
Tassafaronga Village, though I can’t 
exactly say how many are still residing 
there, and I believe that the Hope V1 
application has been filed already.” 

According to OHA’s Hope VI Director 
Phil Neville, the application has not yet 
been filed, but it will be soon. Neville said 
that 79-80 families are still living in 
Tassafaronga, but the agency is not filling 
any more vacancies. He mentioned that 
HUD awards points to the OHA towards 
the Hope VI program if they evict all the 
tenants and demolish the buildings before 
applying for Hope VI funding. 

In March 2006, the City of Oakland 
awarded $3 million from its annual afford- 
able housing NOFA (Notice of Funds 
Availability) process to the OHA to be used 
for the termination of Tassafaronga Village, 
and an additional $1.8 million has been 
awarded to the OHA’s partner, East Bay 
Habitat for Humanity, for the proposed 
Hope VI project. 

Documents dated as recently as 
February 13, 2007, reveal that an additional 
$3.5 million in local Section 8 reserves 
have been made available to fund the archi- 
_tectural and engineering services involved 
in the Tassafaronga Hope VI venture. 


SECTION 8 USED AS SLUSH FUND 


Enough documentation now exists to 
reveal that the OHA has turned its local 
Section 8 reserve fund and its Section 8 
administrative reserve fund into a huge 
slush fund that’s being used to finance 
Oakland’s privatized Hope VI projects. 

On February 24, 2003, at the request of 
OHA Executive Director Jon Gresley, 
OHA board members authorized the use 
of $2,254,000 in local Section 8 reserves 
to purchase property for the Coliseum 
Gardens Hope VI project. In addition, 
during that same meeting, the board com- 
mitted $7 million in local Section 8 
administrative reserve funds to the 
Coliseum Gardens project. 


Poor families living at Tassafaronga Village in East Oakland are threatened with displacement by the OHA. 
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—— 
Oakland officials and the federal government have targeted Oakland’s poor for “urban 


removal” by funneling nearly $84 million in federal funding through the Hope VI pro- 
gram in an effort to displace low-income tenants from public housing at Lockwood 
Gardens, Chestnut Court, Westwood Gardens and Coliseum Gardens. 
ee 


SECTION 8 FUNDS SIPHONED OFF . 

According to the Oakland Housing 
Authority’s own documents, fiscal year 
2006 began with 11,324 — or 98.9 per- 
cent — of authorized Section 8 vouchers 
in use, and the year ended with only 
10,699 — 93.4 percent — of authorized 
vouchers in use. 

This means that 615 authorized Section 
8 vouchers have not been in use recently 
in Oakland, and other documentation 
shows that the Section 8 funding reserves 
— from unused vouchers — are being 
siphoned off for unintended purposes. 

Section 8 tenant Corrine James of 
Oakland is shocked to learn that local 
Section 8 reserves are being used for a pro- 
ject that intends to displace the 87 low- 


VI program ever manage to move into the 
Hope VI replacement housing. Activists 
across the nation are urging public hous- 
ing tenants to put up a fight and demand 
the right to return, so that they too may 
benefit from the so-called promises of a 
Hope VI project. 

In the scheme to displace poor tenants 
from Tassafaronga Village, the OHA is 
partnered with East Bay Habitat for 
Humanity, which plans to build 22 homes 
after the poor are displaced. Further docu- 
mentation reveals that Habitat for 
Humanity is to be charged only $1 for their 
bounty in this land grab from the poor, and 
they have already been awarded more than 
$1.8 million by the City of Oakland to par- 
ticipate in this dubious venture. 


On national average, fewer than 12 percent of the tenants 
displaced by a Hope VI program ever manage to move into 
the Hope VI replacement housing. Activists across the 
nation are urging public housing tenants to put up a fight 
and demand the right to return. : 


income families from Tassafaronga Village. 
“It’s really sick that someone would use 
funds that were originally meant to house 
poor people for a project that intends to dis- 
place poor people and demolish their hous- 
ing. This is flat-out wrong and must be 
stopped,” she declared. 

Since 1994, Oakland officials and the 
federal government have targeted 
Oakland’s poor for “urban removal” by 
funneling nearly $84 million in federal 
funding through the Hope VI program in 
an effort to displace the low-income ten- 
ants from Lockwood Gardens, Chestnut 
Court, Westwood Gardens and Coliseum 
Gardens. Funds from other sources have 
been added to these to dump the poor 
from their homes in public housing in the 
name of the Hope VI program. 

On national average, fewer than 12 
percent of the tenants displaced by a Hope 


“WE DON’T KNOW WHAT WILL HAPPEN 
TO THE FAMILIES’ 


David Baker and Partners, the architec- 
tural firm hired to design the proposed 
Hope VI project at Tassafaronga, had lit- 
tle to say. when asked what will happen to 
the 87 families that will be displaced by 
the project. “We do not know what will 
happen to the families at Tassafaronga, 
and we do not have that kind of informa- 
tion,” said Sherry Shannon. 

For a look at who may be displaced 
from Tassafaronga Village, a 2006 public 
housing tenant profile sheds some light. 
During FY 2006, according to the OHA, 
of the heads of household in Oakland’s 
public housing, Whites numbered. 159, 
Blacks 2,221, Native Americans 5, Asians 
428 and Pacific Islanders 0. 

Federal cutbacks to Oakland’s public 
housing program have caused a backlog 


of repairs, and on February 15, 2007, the 
City of Oakland sued the OHA, accusing 
it of being a slumlord. 

As a further result of federal funding 
cuts to Oakland’s public housing, docu- 
mentation shows that Section 8 reserves 
are also being looted on a regular basis to 
fund OHA’s Public Housing program. 

According to OHA FY 2006 documents: 
“As the Authority’s housing stock contin- 
ues to age (the scattered sites were all built 
between 1968 and 1973, the larger sites 
even earlier), and more and more mainte- 
nance is deferred, residents are forced to 
live in less appealing conditions. Thus 
while the city of Oakland has enjoyed a 
surge in residential development, renova- 
tion and private investment, the public 
housing stock lags behind, creating an 
increasingly apparent discrepancy. 

“OHA has responded to this situation 
by regularly spending Section 8 reserves 
on the Public Housing program.” 

As of 2007, OHA documents reveal 
that the housing authority owns and oper- 
ates 3,308 units of “Conventional Public 
Housing.” However, records also show 


that only 2,813 units were actually occu- 


pied during FY 2006, leaving 495 units 
vacant that year. — | 

A deeper look reveals that 307 units of 
the 3,308 public housing units in Oakland 
have been privatized and are operated by 
private management under Hope VI. As 
an example, tenants at Coliseum Gardens 
— now called Lion Creek Crossing — 
send their monthly rent checks to a firm 
owned by a billionaire in New York City. 

Furthermore, funding cuts to OHA’s 
public housing are aggravated by the fail- 
ure to collect rents at many properties. At 
the beginning of FY 2006, 3.5 percent of 
rents owed to the OHA were going uncol- 
lected, according to OHA documents. 


Lynda Carson may be reached at ten- 
antsrule@ yahoo.com. 
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Fresno City Councilman 
Jerry Duncan complained 
about people who give the 
homeless food and clothing. 
He appeared to be seriously 
considering a ban on feed- 
ing and clothing the poor. 


by Mike Rhodes 


omeless people say they don’t 
want to be put into a concentra- 
tion camp located in the old 


industrial section south of downtown 
Fresno. Speaking before the Fresno City 
Council on June 19, Al Williams, a home- 
less man in the Roeding Park area, said, 
“You are trying to put people into a con- 
centration camp.... I’d rather be in jail 
than a concentration camp.” 

Williams was referring to the city’s 
plan to force all homeless people into a 
30,000 square-foot lot that has no shade 
and is fenced in on all sides. 

Williams is not the only homeless per- 
son concerned about the specter of being 
put into a concentration camp. Cynthia 
Greene, who lives in a homeless encamp- 
ment on G and California Street, told me 
that she would not allow herself to be 
forced “into that concentration camp. 
They don’t have any shade, it is all fenced 
in, and full of goathead thorns.” 

Williams and Greene spoke up for 
their rights as the City Council debated a 
new city ordinance that would ban camp- 
ing (without a permit) in the City of 
Fresno. The ordinance is targeting the 
thousands of homeless people in the 
Fresno area; the latest estimate is that 
there are more than 8,000 homeless peo- 
ple in this community. 

If passed, this ordinance would add to 
other “quality of life” ordinances directed at 
the homeless. Those ordinances include one 

_passed last year that makes it a crime to 
push a shopping cart and an earlier ordi- 
nance that makes it illegal to panhandle. 

Becky Johnson, a homeless advocate in 
Santa Cruz, says that the municipal govern- 
ment in that city has passed anti-camping 
ordinances and that it has been a dismal 
failure. Johnson writes, “Common sense 
tells us that if a man doesn’t have $40 for a 
motel room, then he can’t afford a $90 
camping citation either. Here in Santa Cruz, 


our city writes nearly 6,000 camping cita-. 


tions a year and we still have a large home- 
less population. Surprise! Surprise!” 

She continues, “You can’t solve home- 
lessness through fiat. Homelessness is the 
logical consequence of current economic 
and political policies over which the indi- 
vidual has little control. When a homeless 
person gets a citation for the ‘crime’ of 
living out of doors because.he can’t afford 
to live indoors, this compounds his set of 
problems. He now is treated as a criminal 
by law enforcement, is deeper in debt, and 


in the best-case scenario (he serves his - 


sentence and pays his‘fine), he now has a 
criminal record which is a further obstacle 
to obtaining housing and employment. In 
as many cases as not, these citations go to 
warrant, and the person ends up spending 
time in our county jail which is costly and 
completely non-productive.” 

According to Johnson, “The 9th 
Circuit Court ruled in 2006 that citing 
people for sleeping or sheltering them- 
selves at night in a situation in which 
insufficient shelter exists, constitutes 
‘cruel and inhuman punishment’ and is 
forbidden constitutionally. Those cited 
under Fresno’s new law might turn right 
around and sue the City for damages.” 

The newly proposed ordinance was 
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Fresno’s Frightening Solution for the Homeless 
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Al Williams, a homeless man in Fresno, said, “ I’d rather be in jail than a concen- 
tration camp.” Williams was referring to the city’s plan to force all homeless people 
into a 30,000 square-foot lot that has no shade and is fenced in on all sides. 


recommended by a “Homeless Task 
Force” headed by the Rev. Larry Arce. No 
homeless people are on the Homeless 
Task Force. Arce, the director of the 
Rescue Mission, has testified in court that 
he directs his staff to seize, discard and 
destroy the essential possessions of home- 
less people, a course of action that has 
outraged many homeless Fresno residents. 
[See “Holy War Against the Homeless,” 
Street Spirit, June 2007.] 

The stated goal of the Homeless Task 
Force is the establishment of a plot of 
land where homeless people can camp. 
This is a part of Fresno Mayor Alan 
Autry’s initiative to set up a “free zone” 
where homeless people can go. The 
mayor has pledged to establish an 
encampment where homeless people 
could go and be safe. This camp would 
have portable toilets, trash bins, running 
water, and a trailer from the County of 
Fresno that will provide social services. 

Instead, what the homeless have 
received are more evictions, harassment, 
and ordinances criminalizing poverty. The 
60-day (self-imposed) deadline in which 
the mayor promised to set up this free 
zone has come and gone. 

With property owners in the area of the 
proposed encampment up in arms about 
the location and the homeless themselves 
ambivalent if not downright hostile to the 
proposal, Mayor Autry’s plan and the 
Homeless Task Force seem destined for 
failure. 

Big Sue, a homeless woman in down- 
town Fresno, told me that she thought 
Fresno officials are trying to push them as 
far south of Ventura Avenue as they can. 

This assessment was confirmed by 
City Councilmember Jerry Duncan’s call- 
in to local right-wing talk-show host Inga 
Barka’s radio show last month. Duncan 
told Barka that the goal was to move the 
homeless people so they are not so visible 
in the downtown area and that once they 
establish this camp, it will give city offi- 
cials the ability to clean up illegal 
encampments elsewhere. 

At the Fresno City Council meeting on 
June 19, Duncan went one step further. 
He wondered out loud about whether the 
camping ordinance went far enough. He 
complained about people who give the 
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A proposed new ordinance to ban camping would expand 
upon other recently passed “quality of life’’ ordinances 
directed at the homeless. These ordinances make it a crime 
to push a shopping cart and make it illegal to panhandle. 


homeless food and clothing. Duncan 
appeared to be seriously considering an 
ordinance that would ban people from 
feeding and clothing the homeless. 

Can the City of Fresno successfully 
manage homeless people by forcing them 
onto a small plot of land in the industrial 
section of the city and passing increasing- 
ly repressive ordinances against them? 

Cynthia Greene, speaking before the 
Fresno City Council, said: “If this ordi- 
nance is passed it will be challenged. It 
was challenged in Los Angeles and they 
had to back down because it is not good 
for the people.” 

Homeless people in Fresno will use 
whatever tools they have at their disposal 
to stop this cruel and inhumane treatment, 
stop the unconstitutional criminalization 
of poverty, and fight against their confine- 
ment in the proposed concentration camp. 


For a list of articles and documents about 
the struggle for civil liberties for homeless 
people in Fresno, see: http://www.fresnoal- 
liance.com/home/homelessness.htm 


Soldiers 
by Claire J. Baker 


We walk toward 

a homeless shelter. 

Residents at sliding glass doors 
wave like beaten soldiers. 


They’ve already been 
through the war. 

Now they need a home 

in which to rest, take stock. 


The Rub 
by Michael Creedon 


The night is coming. Every day 
I am actually watching the night come. 
Every night I finally close my eyes 


And sleep, no matter where I am. 


But I wake up. 

“Aye, there’s the rub.’ 
Time, precious time — 
You are wearing me down. 


‘“‘The Berkeley Drop-In 
Center started when folks 
who had been in the system 
said, ‘We don’t like what’s 
out there; we don’t trust 
what’s out there; we’re not 
going back.’ ””. — Nancy Thomas 


by Maureen Hartmann 


atherine De Bose was homeless 

in Berkeley for seven years. 

During that period she came 

into the Berkeley Drop-In 
Center, when it was located on Oregon 
Street, back in 1987. She began talking to 
people over cups of coffee provided at the 
center. These conversations were the first 
step in turning her life around. 

At the Drop-In Center, Catherine was 
referred to the Berkeley Food and 
Housing Project, which directs the Dwight 
Way Women’s Shelter. She went from the 
Women’s Shelter to other shelters, she 
explains, “as they rotated among the 

-churches.” The first church shelter was 
located at Trinity Church at Dana and 
Durant in Berkeley. 

“Sally Zinman (co-founder and execu- 
tive director of the Berkeley Drop-In 
Center from about 1985 to 1995) support- 
ed me through all my trials,” Catherine 
recalls. “I volunteered in 2004. In the year 
2006, the Berkeley Drop-In Center hired 
me. Peer counseling/substance abuse is 
my position.” 

Catherine’s housing problems were not 
over when she was offered the job. She 
was on a housing subsidy provided by 
Shelter Plus Care; and, according to their 
rules at the time, she couldn’t accept a 
full-time paying job and keep the funding 
for her home at the same time. The 
Berkeley Drop-In Center couldn’t pay her 
enough to replace her housing subsidy. 

According to Nancy Thomas, execu- 
tive director of the Alameda County 
Network of Mental Health Clients and 
current executive director of the Drop-In 
Center, “We got Shelter Plus Care to 
change their policy so that she could keep 
her housing subsidy and keep her full- 
time job. There’s a lot more people who 
are potential success stories, who will not 
have to make the choice: “Do I take a job, 
and do I lose my housing if I take a job?” 

The center for which Catherine now 
works was financed in the beginning by pri- 
vate donors. Sally Zinman was involved in 
founding the Berkeley Drop-In Center, and 
Nancy Thomas was working for the 
Berkeley School District at the time. She 
was aware of some unused rooms, and one 
was a reception area with two side rooms 
on Oregon Street. They established the 
Drop-In Center there in 1985. 

The Berkeley Drop-In Center, along 
with five other peer-help groups — Best 
Now, Reaching Across, Reach-Out, System 
Liaison, and Tenant Support Program — is 
under the umbrella of the Alameda County 
Network of Mental Health Clients, which 
was established by longtime activists Sally 
Zinman and Howie the Harp. The philoso- 
phy of the Network of Mental Health 
Clients is that people labeled mentally ill 
should create their own self-governed 
model of respectful self-help programs, as a 
more dignified alternative to the traditional 
mental health settings and the often 
demeaning kinds of psychiatric services 
many had experienced as oppressive. 

Nancy Thomas says, “The Berkeley 
Drop-In Center started when folks who 
had been in the system said, ‘We don’t 
like what’s out there; we don’t trust 
what’s out there; we’re not going back.’ 
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Members of the Berkeley Drop-in Center meet on the patio. The self-help center is devoted to peer counseling. 


We needed support in the community and 
we decided we needed a drop-in center.” 

She adds, “The circle of self-help is 
that when you’ve got what you need, you 
stick around to help someone else. 
They’ve been on the streets; they know 
how to help someone else along.” 

The Berkeley Drop-In Center is funded 
about 50 percent by the City of Berkeley. 
Emmitt Hutson, program coordinator for 
the center, says private donors and 
Alameda County fund the other 50 per- 
cent. The center was funded partly by the 
federal government when it started, but 
federal funding only lasts three years. 

The Berkeley Drop-In Center is getting 
the message from HUD and other funders: 
“We don’t like the way you’re serving 
people any more, so we are going to cut 
your funding.” To head off cutbacks in 
city funding, Nancy Thomas said the staff 
is encouraging members “to write letters, 
come to hearings, go to City Council 
meetings and tell their stories, how they 
have been helped.” 

It is this writer’s conviction that the 
chance to use this kind of good political 
strategy leads to a sense of empowerment 
on the part of the Drop-In Center’s mental 
health clients. 

One of their hardships in getting fund- 
ing is that the center itself has no housing 
facilities. They have to refer people to 
other organizations for housing. The 
donors tend to put housing first on their 
list of priorities, Nancy explains. 

She notes that the center advocates for 
people to get on SSI so they can afford 
housing. “That’s not easy right now,” she 
says. Some SSI recipients have been able to 
find housing in the California Hotel. 

Nancy Thomas and Emmitt Hutson 
give as an example of people they had 
helped with housing, a man who had been 
homeless for 21 years. They were able to 
get him into federally supported housing 
in the UA Homes, on San Pablo Avenue. 

According to Nancy, “That’s pretty 
impressive. When someone has been that 
homeless that long, he or she doesn’t want 
to spend any money, even 30 percent of 
his/her income on housing, when they can 
live on the streets for nothing. So you 
have to convince them: ‘This is going to 
help your life; this is going to make your 
life more stable. You’re not going to have 


the possibility of being ripped off. You’re 
going to be cleaner.’ It’s a hard sell some- 
times when somebody’s been doing it on 
their own for twenty years.” 

Along with advocacy for SSI and hous- 
ing referrals, the Drop-In Center provides 
life-style support groups, including twelve- 
step programs. The center also has gender 


groups which discuss problems of indepen-. 
dence and self-sufficiency. Various mem_-_, 
bers of the female staff take turns leading 


the women’s group, and Emmitt Hutson 
and another male staff member take turns 
leading the men’s group. 

If they wish, members of the center can 
receive psychological counseling between 
2 and 4 p.m. on Mondays. The sessions 
during this time are very short because of 
the volume of people seeking help, but 
clients can come back every week if they 
want. Since Dr. Conger is a state-licensed 
psychologist, he can help clients obtain 
disabled bus passes and other discounts. 

Nancy Thomas’ vision of the future for 
the Berkeley Drop-In Center is more 
involvement with the surrounding com- 
munity. Currently, clients clean gutters 
and storm drains as volunteer work for the 
city. With the help of the Red Cross, 
members of the Drop-In ‘Center have been 
trained in disaster preparedness, and the 
center will continue to work with the Red 
Cross on disaster preparedness for their 
neighbors, as well as clients and staff. 

I was very intrigued by and attracted to 
the self-governing, peer-help philosophy 
of the Drop-In Center, since I had mental 
health issues of my own in my thirties. 


Iris 
by Mary Meriam 


No one regards me with much awe. My red 
would like to talk with you. Or orange, close by 
in hue and cry, could sing to you instead. 


If yellow doesn't satisfy, I'll try 


my green, in hymn, perhaps Amazing Grace. 
You say that you prefer to hear the blues, 
and can't I see the teardrops on your face? 
That's why I'm many-hued, so you can choose! 


But listen, indigo just wrote a tune. 


You still say no? Your ears are shut for good? 


Then violet, the loveliest, la lune 


in June, should turn the tide, and so she would 
if she could bring you rainbows from above 
and multiply your chances for sweet love. 
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A Self-Help Alternative to the Mental-Health System 
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Recovery 
by Claire J. Baker 


When the world slowed enough 
for her to jump back on, 
practice grips for holding 

more securely 


dear ones who care 

(are you still there?) 

by walking with her ‘this far 
she now walks with pride. 


Last Chance 
by Claire J. Baker 


Just when we needed a change 
from dead-end thoughts, 
someone floated a five 

into our basket — even smiled. 
We think she has lived through 
what we are living now 

and somehow survived, 
recovered against all odds. 


Searching for a Bed in 


the Night 
by Claire J. Baker 


This hour too much time — 
the search-hour not enough. 
Craving sleep, to hell with rhyme! 
This hour too much time — 
no buck, no luck, no dime. 

We shrug, we have it rough. 
One hour too much time — 
the search-hour not enough. 


Wilderness Streets 


by Claire J. Baker 


On arduous street-days 
(which is most days) 

I wonder if homeless mothers 
with hungry kids 

feel like smoke rising 

from doused flames of hope. 


naked to the stars 
by Randy Fingland 
springtime is bound 

to be softer 


on the body 
than longer cold nights 


Ju 
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When 
Hunger 
Strikes 


The system treats you in a 
horrible way when you are 
physically challenged, 
homeless, female and have 
no viable income. 


by Renee Bowen 


ou learn a lot about living, and 

even more about dying, when 

you live on the streets. And 

you discover what truly mat- 

ters. One of the first things you become 

intimately acquainted with is the true 
meaning of hunger, from the inside-out. 

Going days, sometimes longer, with 

nothing to quell that empty gnawing that 


makes it feel like your body is being. 


pulled apart at the seams, you feel 
detached from the very core itself. 

Eating becomes a rare and treasured 
gift; yet the moment you finally have 
something to eat, you find your body 
won’t allow it. After only a bite or two, 
you feel like you’re going to explode; you 
feel bloated and stuffed. 

The system treats you in a horrible way 
when you are physically challenged, 
homeless, female and have no viable 
income. You are completely denied all 
access to food, shelter and clothing — the 
very essential, basic needs required to 
live. Yet all this is taken from you when 
you are not able-bodied and thus able to 
do the State’s “required”’ work program in 
a: place of their choosing... «:.... , 


These forced work.-programs; entail; 


manual labor in loading and unloading 
trucks, as well as the work performed in 
their recycling centers. They tell you, “We 
can’t just give you food; you have to work 
for it.” You are penalized for not having a 
roof over your head and being forced to 
live on the streets; the sentencing is the 
revocation of food and shelter because 


you are not able to purchase them. 
You are denied even the most dismal 


portions of food. But I refuse to compro- © 
mise my health further by digging through — 


the trash bins in order to get a few 
crumbs, picking up more than just food. I 
sometimes feel like not bothering to try to 
find food anymore, just let my body eat 
itself from the inside out, and then 
finally have a solid and permanent roof 
over my head. 

When you are not a substance abuser, 
drug addict, alcoholic or smoker, you 
don’t fit into the narrow parameters set 
forth by the State to receive their so-called 
assistance. When you are clean, there is 
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no assistance forthcoming. Your sentence 
becomes much harsher, while your life is 
brushed further under the rug. 

The State removes all access to food, 
denying your existence. Food is treated 
and viewed as a special privilege, a luxury 
not given to those who need it, but readily 
distributed to those who don’t. 

The brief moments when I was “given” 
any kind of food by the State, were 
yanked out from under me faster than a 
rug. Because I am not physically able to 
do their required work program, they have 
continuously denied me access to food. 
And even in those very brief moments of 
being afforded “food assistance,” I was 


never allowed to have real food. I could 
not have hot foods, or prepared foods — 
the only items allowed were junk foods, 
not something I partake in. 

Being a vegetarian makes it much 
more challenging when you have to live 
on the streets. None of the places offering 
the kinds of “food” that they deem as 
meals are vegetarian-friendly. So I rely on 
the fruit trees all around, my staple diet a 
few days per week. 

Because I still have my teeth, and my 
skin isn’t sagging off my body, and my 
face isn’t hollowed out, people tell me, 
“You look healthy, you look fine.” 

They insist I must be eating well 
because of my outward presentation and 
appearance. They don’t see the damage 
being done from having little to no means 
to afford the luxuriant privilege of that 
precious resource you are no longer 
afforded when you are put on the streets. 

The state of my health is not readily 
noticeable from the outside. My gums 
have begun to recede for not getting the 
proper nutrition, and my insides have 
started feeling like a sharp scraping knife 
is being run up and down from just behind 
my sternum to my mid-section. 

My appearance is such because | have 
never been a substance abuser — and I 
have never used anything. So I may 
appear healthy, until you take a deeper 
look. Not something most people are 
comfortable doing. So they look at me 
without actually looking. 

I drink a lot of water. I block out food 
as much as possible and forget about it. 
Your body becomes accustomed to not 
eating. Because I respect myself and oth- 
ers too much, I don’t look or smell like 
the insides of a trash can. This continues 
to pose problems in seeking assistance. 

Because I don’t look the part, smell the 
part or present myself as a walking trash 
bin, or engage in substance abuse, I’m 
readily denied any type of assistance. 
You’re left with the empty gnawing inside 
when hunger strikes. 

The incredible bus drivers I’m blessed to 
ride with bring more heart and humanity 
into my life at the deepest level, letting me 
know my presence does matter and some 
people do care. That keeps me going. It’s 
something I’m truly grateful for. 


Time for Baby Boomers to Become Bolder Givers 


by Anne and Christopher Ellinger 


hy don’t affluent 

Boomers give more money 

away? We ask this question not 
to guilt-trip, as Boomer slang would put 
it, but because solving some urgent social 
problems hangs on the answer. 


People between 51 and 64 donate less 
than 3/4 of one percent of their investment 
assets, on average — significantly less 
than those either younger or older than 
them, according to New Tithing’s analysis 
of 2003 IRS data. 

These numbers gall us because we’re 
Baby Boomers ourselves. We'd like to 
believe that as a generation, we are living 
up to our 1960s-era ideals. How could we 
lag behind both the Gen X’s and the 
WWII Greatest Generation? 

But there’s another reason to care 
besides petty generational rivalries. The 
popular perception of Baby Boomers as 
more socially active than other Americans 
is rooted in fact. According to the Pew 
Research Center, we volunteer more, join 
community groups more, and vote 
Democratic far more often than other age 
groups. So if we donate less money, it’s 
mostly our own liberal and progressive 
causes that experience the shortfall. 

According to the United Nations, it 
would take $50 billion more a year to pro- 
vide everyone on earth with health care, 


Baby 


nutrition, clean water, education and a 
clean environment. Baby Boomers with 
incomes between $200,000 and $1 million 
a year could donate that amount by giving 
just two percent more of their investment 
assets. Just two percent: We’re not talking 
about simple living here! ; 

When the Baby Boomer generation 
passes from this earth, what will our legacy 
be? Will we leave a world poisoned, hungry 
and war-torn? Or will we put the unprece- 
dented wealth of our generation towards 
solving those crises before we die? 

We know which answer we want. 


busted the lid off this norm. We call them 
“The 50% League” because they have each 
donated half or more of their income or 
business profits for at least three years, or 
half of their assets. 

What motivated the 50% League mem- 
bers to give so much? Many wanted 
greater impact on a cause they were pas- 
sionate about. As Carol Newell explains, 
“I wanted my $25 million inheritance to 
have as much impact as possible towards 
a more just and sustainable economy in 
the region I love, British Columbia.” 

And we found more super-generous 


ce NS SS 
Imagine that a new wave of generosity spreads among pro- 
gressive Baby Boomers and we start giving at our true 
potential. We could turn the future around if we applied 
our full resources — money, talent and love. 
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That’s why we launched the Bolder 
Giving Initiative. It starts with two 
assumptions about what people need in 
order to give more boldly, drawn from our 
own experience with wealth and our 20 
years working with donors. 

First, people need inspiration. We are all 
affected by what’s normal around us, and 
what’s normal is to give 2 to 3 percent of 
income — or at most, to “tithe” 10 percent. 
To inspire greater giving, we have gathered 
stories from more than 85 people who have 


Baby Boomers. Marji Greenhut thought 
globally and acted locally: She applied the 
Jewish value of tzedakah to donations that 
shifted her native Maine away from a 
sweatshop economy and towards a local 
organic economy. 

Lawyer Brad Seligman poured the pro- 
ceeds from selling his law partnership into 
a nonprofit that supports class action suits 
such as the historic Wal-Mart sex discrim- 
ination case. 

Are you thinking, “I wish I could do 


what they’ve done, but I’m not rich?” 
You might be inspired, then, by Richard 
Semmler, a community college professor 
who donates over half his pay to Habitat 
for Humanity and scholarships. You don’t 
have to be rich to be a bolder giver. 

Our second assumption: to give more 
boldly, most people need individual sup- 
port. They need help to think through how 
much to leave their children, how much of 
their money is truly discretionary, and 
what difference they want to make. The 
good news is that the web has tremendous 
educational resources for givers that 
didn’t exist a generation ago. 

Giving 50 percent may be way out of 
reach, but many of us could, without hard- 
ship, double our giving — from 5 percent 
to 10 percent of our income, or from | 
percent to 2 percent of our assets. 

Imagine for a moment that a new wave 
of generosity spreads among progressive 
Baby Boomers and we start giving at our 
true potential, whether that is 5 percent or 
95 percent. We could turn the future 
around if we applied our full resources — 
money, talent and love. 


Anne and Christopher Ellinger are the 
founders of Bolder Giving in Extraordinary 
Times (http://www.BolderGiving.org). They 
co-authored the award-winning book We Gave 
Away a Fortune, and served as co-directors of 
the national peer education network More than 
Money for over a decade. 
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FOOD: Basic Human Right or Luxury Commodity? 


by] Renee Bowen 


"hose of us without the luxury 
and privilege of being surround- 
ed by those four precious walls 
and a solid roof over our heads 
are forced to pay a high price — the ever- 
present gnawing hunger eating away at us 
from the inside-out. 


Some try to fill the endless void - 


through alcohol and drugs, but this merely 
covers, for only the briefest time, the pain 
and the pangs of a stomach sitting empty 
too long; so more is consumed, and the 
cycle begins... 

We’re denied access to food because we 
don’t have the high-paying jobs required in 


order to be “allowed” to eat. We’re told we - 


cannot eat unless we’re “working” for it: 
“We can’t just give you food.” 

Your life and livelihood are complete- 
ly discarded when you’re homeless, quite 
literally and physically, when you’re on 
the cold, hard streets, disabled and have 
no means to put a roof over your head, 
much less the means to purchase that very 
essential ingredient called food. 

The very rights we’re supposed to be 
guaranteed (by international law and the 
United Nations’ Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights) are taken away because we 
don’t have the means to “purchase” them. 
The right to food, clothing and shelter are 
viewed and treated as “special privileges,” 
not as basic, essential rights required to sus- 
tain life! 

The state insists on denying food to 
those of us that don’t have the means to 
get the food elsewhere. The ones who 
make and earn the big bucks are the ones 
given, fully and completely, the benefits 
and services on silver platters, along with 
all the trimmings. 

The more in need an individual is, the 
less they will receive of even the bare 
necessities of life, like food and water! 
Then they wonder why so many on the 
streets are in such poor health — those of 
us still above ground, that is. 

They have no problem giving food to 
those that don’t need it, but readily refuse 
to give it to those who do. That’s proba- 
bly why so many turn to drugs and alco- 
hol, trying to block out that ever-present, 
empty gnawing that eats you from the 
inside — compromising our health, jeop- 
ardizing our lives. Having to watch as 
everyone eats all around you. The cruel 
irony unfolding before you... : 

When you’re forced out on the streets, 
society turns a cold shoulder and deaf ears 
to those of us in need. Eye contact is 
always averted as we become invisible to 
their warmth and humanity, then trans- 
formed in their eyes to the trash and 
debris so easily discarded and left by the 
wayside. Having no viable income, no 
roof over our heads, we’re not given the 
“privilege” of being allowed to live and 
breathe as human beings, much less 
allowed to be present in society. 

We’re denied the key elemental ingre- 
dients of life. We’re not offered or given 
food, health care, the warm embrace of 
love. Instead, we’re given intolerance, 
hostile attitudes, ugly talk, violent and 
rude behaviors, desolation. Yet, we’re 
supposed to get used to it, since this is 
“what we deserve.” 

Being so openly exposed to all the ele- 
ments, and to the illnesses people pass to 
us from their colds, flus and other viruses, 
our health is compromised even further. 


Pee man ee breruagaemaracmenernins 


An abundant cornucopia of food indicates how plentiful food 


Arnold White painting 


is in our society, even though millions of people go hungry. 


But that’s right: Our health doesn’t count, 
our lives don’t matter. 

Why is it when that roof and those 
walls are taken away, your lifé is sudden- 
ly taken from you and your presence is no 
longer welcomed in society? We are still 
the same people; it’s only our living 
arrangements and circumstance that have 
changed. But the moment that roof is 
taken away, we’re treated so horribly and 
shown nothing but contempt. WHY ???? 

What have we done to elicit such treat- 
ment, such responses? Why do people 
stereotype us so severely, when they don’t 
even want to bother to find out why we’re 
there? But then, that would mean they 


| 


sonld have to get close snouah to us to 
ask, to actually talk with us, and since 
we’re considered so very contagious from 
this nasty, infectious d-i-s-e-a-s-e we 
somehow acquired the moment we were 
put on the streets, people are too afraid 


they’ll “catch it,” so they don’t come 


close enough to find out, unless it’s to 
show their true colors, which is not a pret- 
ty sight to behold. 

You pay the price of what others do to 
you. Your life is ripped apart as you 
become everyone’s target. Your informa- 
tion and, ultimately, your life, are taken 
by force, stolen from your person, then 
used against you and you’re the one 
charged and held responsible for their 
actions. Your life is dismissed as inconse- 


quential, so people can do whatever they 
choose, knowing they will walk away 
scot-free and not be charged in any way, 
shape or form for taking and destroying 
someone else’s life. 

Cops are more than reluctant to make 
out any reports when you are not seen as 
real, much less of importance. They don’t 
want to waste their time on those that 
aren’t “Solid, Upstanding Citizens” in 
their eyes. And those of us on the streets 
aren’t seen as citizens, but rather the low- 
est form cast out from society, from life. 

When you no longer have a solid roof 
over your head, your rights are no longer 
afforded to you, or even acknowledged, in 


any an. 

The so-called service programs in 
place are not geared toward actually help- 
ing those in need, but rather used as a sort 
of punishment for not being gainfully 
employed and contributing to society in a 
positive manner. The less you have, the 
more you are penalized for it! 

Most of us on the streets are not out 
here by choice. We didn’t choose to be 
homeless, or to have our homes taken 
from us. But, unfortunately, the streets are 
where the majority of us are forced to 
stay. The longer you’re out here, the less 
likely you will ever see a roof over your 
head again, much less have the safety and 
security it affords you. 

You are on constant vigil, 24/7, never 


by Mary Meriam _ 


knowing if and when you can safely close 


your eyes to get a little rest. Will you still 


be alive to re-open them? It means being 
surrounded by nature’s beauty and man’s 
fury, a volatile and harsh combination. 


Animals have become my solace, my 


confidants, my companions. They sur- 
round me, alert me, keep me warm on the 
coldest nights, give me a reason to face 
another day, another night! They lift my 
spirits and share my pain. They make life 
bearable in an unbearably cruel world. 
They are my shadows and closest friends. 
They are the one good thing that has come 
from being put out on the streets! 

I’ve also had the opportunity of meeting 
some truly incredible people that I might 
not have been fortunate enough to 
encounter otherwise, both those who live 
on the streets, as well as those rare few who 
do not that have brought the warmth of 
humanity, however briefly, back into my 
life, along with an added glimpse of hope: 

_ Life is a continual flux of Catch-22s. 
You cannot get a job without having a 
roof over your head; you cannot get a roof 
over your head without a job. No one will 
hire those who need the jobs in order to 
better our circumstances, because of their 
prejudices and skewed misconceptions 
toward those of us on the streets. They 
don’t want their businesses to become 
tainted and soiled by our presence, and 
thus run their customers off. 

Food has become a precious luxury, a 
commodity to be bought and sold, not 
something seen as an essential require- 
ment needed to sustain life. Food is now 
an unaffordable “luxury” we’re readily 
deprived of. 

And as for that life-sustaining resource 
called water, we’re left to our own 
devices. We’re forced to drink the metal- 


slic, rusty; and; sulfuric/chlorinated crap 


they actually.refer,to as water from the 
dismal drinking fountains that the birds 
use for their discretions. 

This “water” does more harm than 
good to our health, with the several thou- 
sand chemicals dumped into it every day 
by those claiming they are “treating the 
water,” when they are the ones the water 
needs protection from. They pollute the 
water with their very “treatments.” 


Renee Bowen is an accomplished writer and 
a homeless resident of Contra Costa County. 


by Mary Meriam 


Darkness multiplied four times: 
My eyes are closed, as 
My arm is over my eyes, 

It's nighttime, and 

I'm afraid you're in pain 

So terrible you may be dying. 


Life Senten ce 


Ifevery moment of my life i isa prison 
so secure that I can ‘tlive, 

then let me die. : 
I thought I had a view chesagh | 
the prison window, butthebars 


- turned the whole world black. 


I've been alone so many years, ee 
I don't know the looks of my own kind. 
| bite the hands of ‘those 


-who try to help me. 
| eee ¥ 
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War at the 
Remote 


Away from our mediated cocoon, 
spun by civic passivity, the death 
machinery keeps roaring along. 


by Norman Solomon 


t’s a popular notion: TV sets and other media 

devices let us in on the violence of war. “Look, 

nobody likes to see dead people on their television 

screens,” President Bush told a news conference 
more than three years ago. “I don’t. It’s a tough time for 
the American people to see that. It’s gut-wrenching.” 

But televised glimpses of war routinely help to keep 
war going. Susan Sontag was onto something when she 
pointed out that “the image as shock and the image as 
cliche are two aspects of the same presence.” 

While viewers may feel disturbed by media imagery 
of warfare, their discomfort is largely mental and limited. 
The only shots coming at them are ones that have been 
waved through by editors. Still, we hear that television 
brings war into our living rooms. 

We’re encouraged to be a nation of voyeurs — or pseu- 
do-voyeurs — looking at war coverage and imagining that 
we really see, experience, comprehend. In this mode, the 
reporting on the Iraq war facilitates a rough division of 
labor. For American media consumers, the easy task is to 
watch from afar — secure in the tacit belief we’re under- 
standing what it means to undergo the violence that we 
catch via only the most superficial glances. 

Television screens provide windows on the world that 
reinforce distances. Watching “news” at the remote, 
viewers are in a zone supplied by producers with priori- 
ties far afield from authenticity or democracy. More than 
making sense, the mass-media enterprise is about making 
corporate profit in sync with governmental power. 

Exceptional news reports do exist. And that’s the 
problem; they’re exceptions. A necessity of effective pro- 
paganda is repetition. And the inherent limits of televi- 


sion in conveying realities ‘of. war are further narrowed by _ _ Bush administration officialsas earnestly seeking. a polit- 


Styles vary on network television, but the journalistic 
pursuits — whether on a prime-time CNN show or the 
PBS “NewsHour” — are chasing parallel bottom lines. 
When the missions of corporate-owned commercial tele- 
vision and corporate-funded “public broadcasting” are 
wrapped up in the quest to maximize profits and maintain 
legitimacy among elites in a warfare state, how far afield 
is the war coverage likely to wander? 

While media outlets occasionally stick their institu- 
tional necks out, the departures are rarely fundamental. In 
large media institutions, underlying precepts of a de facto 
military-industrial-media complex are rarely disturbed in 
any sort of sustained way — by the visual presentations 
or by the words that accompany them. 

“Rven if journalists, editors, and producers are not 
superpatriots, they know that appearing unpatriotic does not 


Raytheon’s Microwave Blaster: 
Cruel and Unusual Punishment 


should know which direction to run. How 
they would know this is unknown. 

If someone is carrying any metal on 
them, such as a metal plate in their head 
from brain surgery, the microwaves will 
heat this up to an extreme temperature. 
The same goes for paperclips, coins, 
glasses, etc. If someone has a pacemaker, 
God help him or her. 

The manufacturer can’t deny that the 


Jack Bragen 


ince I am a great watcher yet not 
admirer of television news, I 
couldn’t help but catch a piece 
about a “crowd control device” that works 
by sending out microwaves, similarly to 
the action of a leaky microwave oven. 
Clearly there is much to object to and to 
be skeptical about concerning such a 
weapon. According to the manufacturer, it 


or: Bip ee aba Ee BS 


yotoey vilaijos yor 
! deference to Washington! ''8'''°° “- 


“War Machine”’ 


play well with many readers, viewers, and sponsors,” 
media analyst Michael X. Delli Carpini commented. 
Written with reference to the Vietnam War, his words now 
apply to the Iraq war. “Fear of alienating the public and 
sponsors, especially in wartime, serves as a real, often 
unstated tether, keeping the press tied to accepted wisdom.” 
Part of the accepted wisdom is the idea that media out- 
lets are pushing envelopes and making the Iraq war look 
bad. But the press coverage, even from the reputedly finest 
outlets, is routinely making the war look far better than its 
reality — both in terms of the horror on the ground and the 
agendas of the war-makers in Washington. 
-Countless stories in the daily press continue to portray 


ical settlement in Iraq while recalcitrant insurgents, bent 
on violence, thwart that effort. So, with typical spin, a 
dispatch from Baghdad published in the New York Times 
on June 17 flatly declared that comments by U.S. com- 
mander Gen. David Petraeus “reflected an acknowledg- 
ment that more has to be done beyond the city’s bounds 
to halt a relentless wave of insurgent attacks that have 
undercut attempts at political reconciliation.” 

Of course, occupiers always seek “‘political reconcilia- 
tion.” As Prussian general Karl von Clausewitz observed 
long ago, “A conqueror is always a lover of peace.” 

At the same time, the more that an occupying force 
tries to impose the prerogatives of a conqueror, the more 
its commander must deny that its goals are anything 
other than democracy, freedom and autonomy for the 
people whose country is being occupied. In medialand, 


the lethal violence of the occupier must be invisible or 


is supposed to penetrate the skin only to 
1/64th of an inch, so it won’t cook people’s 
organs, in theory. (This shallower penetra- 
tion theoretically is because the radio waves 
are at a shorter wavelength/higher frequen- 
cy compared to an oven.) 

The weapon is supposed to work by 
boiling the “water” beneath your skin (actu- 
ally it’s blood and lymph and tissue) in 
order to give a burning sensation (actually 
you are being burned) and motivate people 
to run away (assuming they can run if they 


-are not overweight, old, a child, pregnant, 


or disabled). Theoretically, the person 


device is easily convertible into an imple- 


ment of torture. And I think it is doubtful as" 


to whether it doesn’t penetrate into the bod- 
ily organs. If the device did penetrate into 
the body, either by normal operation or by 
malfunction, it would be an extreme threat 
to unborn children. This is aside from being 
a maiming device for adult people. 

Raytheon is planning to sell a version 
of this to law enforcement and security 
agencies for use here in the United States, 
in a similar manner as the Stun Gun. The 
other version is vehicle mounted and is 
intended for use in Iraq 


Artwork by Art Hazelwood 


righteous, while the lethal violence of the occupied must 
be tragic, nonsensical and/or insane. But most of all, the 
human consequences of a war fueled by U.S. military 
action are shrouded in euphemism and media cliche. 

Which brings us back to violence at the remote. While 
a TV network may be no more guilty of obscuring the 
human realities of war than a newsprint broadsheet or a 
slick newsmagazine, we may have higher expectations 
that the television is bringing us real life. Vivid footage is 
in sharp contrast to static words and images on a page. At 
least implicitly, television promises more — and mas- 
sively reneges on what it promises. 

We may intellectually know that television is not con- 
veying realities of life. But what moves on the screen is 
apt to draw us in, nonetheless. We see images of violence 
that look and loom real. But our media experience of that 
violence is unreal. We don’t experience the actual vio- 
lence at all. Media outlets lie about it by pretending to 
convey it. And we abet the lying to the extent that we fail 
to renounce it. 

Artifice comes in many forms, of course. In the case 
of television news, it’s a form very big on pretense. 
We’re left to click through the world beyond our immedi- 
ate experience — at a distance that cannot be measured 
in miles. But away from our mediated cocoon, spun by 
civic passivity, the death machinery keeps roaring along. 


The documentary film “War Made Easy: How Presidents 
and Pundits Keep Spinning Us to Death” — based on Norman 
Solomon’s book of the same name — is being released directly 
to DVD this week. For more information, go to: 
www. WarMadeEasy TheMovie.org 5 
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The Spectacle of the Soul Unraveling on the Street 


8 1/4 


A Film by Claire Burch 


www.claireburch.com 
Regent Press: (510) 547-7602 


Review by B.N. Duncan 


Idous Huxley once wrote that 

anthropologists go to observe 

the exotic and strange among 

peoples in faraway, non- 
Western cultures, when ironically there 
are people on the streets right in the midst 
of modern society who have plenty of the 
off-beat and weird about them; and study- 
ing their lives can cast much light on the 
nature of our society. 

As Huxley concluded, “Anthropology, 
like charity, should: begin at home.” 

Since Huxley made that statement, 
some students of human nature have 
turned to investigating socially marginal 
people in the nooks and crannies of mod- 
ern society. We see a champion of this 
kind of research with Claire Burch, a 
Berkeley filmmaker, author and poet, who 
has accumulated, over many years, a 
prodigious number of films that document 
life on the margins of society. 

Claire Burch’s recent film, “8 1/4,” 
presents eight real-life characters living 
on the edge of the herd of humanity — 
people whose stories and lifestyles might 
have interested Aldous Huxley, a lifelong 
student of life, quite a lot. 

Burch tracks these characters through- 
out the film, interweaving their often 
strange testimony and street experiences 
into an eye-opening tapestry.. While “8 
1/4” bears the unmistakable stamp of a 
Claire Burch documentary, her assistant 
Christopher Sorrenti contributed impor- 
tant editing to the film, and did all the 
motion graphics. 

At the film’s beginning, we see a very 
brief segment from Fellini’s renowned 
movie “8 1/2” that shows some cavorting 
children. Certain questions about the 
course of their life naturally arise among 
the children: “What are you going to be 
when you grow up?” “What will you do 
when you get older?” 

Of course, some people never grow up 
in the sense of making a sober adjustment 
to the status quo. They may be misfits, 
visionaries or even geniuses. Einstein was 
quoted as saying: “Those who seek truth 
and beauty can remain forever children.” 

Claire Burch herself has a spiritual 
affinity with some of the left-of-center 
street people and other on-the-fringe peo- 
ple her films document. 

In the opening scenes of “8 1/4,” we 
see a homeless man who goes by the cho- 
sen name of Pan. There’s a special sad- 
ness to Pan, a certain softness and sadness 
of manner. He’s tense with sentiment. He 
gives off some poetic utterances that 
come from some dream or vision or faith. 

Pan has a dream or vision of being 
divine that’s granted him by a supreme 
goddess. I’ve known him to sell, on a street 
corner, copies of a book he wrote to help 
save the world. He’d have a sign at his 
location: “The Ineffable Spoken Here.” 

Next in the film, we see a scruffy older 
man with a pleasant face, homeless many 
years by personal choice, who has the 
street name of “The Hate-Man.” A man of 
philosophical bent, he believes in facing 
up to all of one’s negativity in feeling and 


attitude as part of people caring about one 


another. He has a special, unforced 
charm, and he’s much more of a gentle- 
man than many other socially marginal 
members of the Telegraph Avenue street- 
scene. 

Then, we see a bearded man who calls 
himself “Abe,” a street character who has 


Burch’s “8 1/4’ brings out the sad comedy and harrowing 
uncertainty of the human condition. Her films present 
‘humanity with the lid off’ and spring from her heroic 
determination to represent socially marginal people. 


shown an obsession with his bearing 
facial resemblance to Abraham Lincoln. 
He comes off as rather demented and 
eccentric in an about-to-burst-out way, a 
bit sputtery. He’s the silliest person in the 
film. His forté is his esoteric gibble-gab- 
ble. At time, Abe reminds me a bit of the 
wacky, freaky cartoon characters Woody 
Woodpecker and Daffy Duck. 

Next, we see Michael, a former school- 
teacher (he once taught at Rutgers 
University) who has a tone of hysteria, and 
makes gestures that look like religious ritu- 
als. He appears to be in a theatrical state — 
fervently protesting something or making 
tragicomical utterances. Michael sobs, 
“Vm afraid Pll die if I stop writing!” At one 


point, he bellows as though in protest, “I’m © 


way ahead of my time!” : 

On the Berkeley campus of the 
University of California, we see a guy 
named Matt who looks, in manner and 
appearance, very much like someone who 


has lived a long time on the street and has — 


had hard experiences along the way. He 
comes off as wacky in a way that suggests 
his brain is dominated by mind-freaking 
drugs. Matt is very expressive without 
arriving at a point. He’s animated, but 
“out to lunch” in his inability to think 
things through to any conclusions. In his 
inability to grasp an insight, he suggests a 
“water mosquito” endlessly going through 
the motions. 

Joe is a space cadet who, for many 
years, has felt that he’s controlled by 
Russians who have some mysterious elec- 
trical connection to his brain. He seems 
dominated by the notion of being a mar- 
tyr. His speech is so disjointed and close 
to chaotic that one loses track of what he’s 
talking about, and feels harassed by his 
vocal tone. 


Steve has a markedly “soap opera” - 


manner. He speaks of a bizarre injustice 
where he was sentenced to prison in 
France on the charge of “Murder without 
intent.” He says that the police took him 
away all of a sudden, but claims he was 
falsely accused of killing someone he, in 
fact, never met. It’s as though the memory 
of the experience grips him like a vice, 


and could consume him. In seeing and © 


hearing Steve in Burch’s film, I’m not 
sure if this misfortune really happened to 
him, or if, instead, it’s a fantasy that he 
can hang his self-pity on. 

Louis, seen in People’s Park, shows a 
sharpness to his disposition. He proclaims, 
“Everyone is evil,’ and just raves away. 

Pan, shown a little later on in “8 1/4,” 
now States that he’s Jesus Christ. He 
seems to say that he can be any of the 
three members of the Holy Trinity. He 


appears to ache inside, to have a sort of 
ache in his spirit. 
Hate-Man, later in the film, says that he 


came to realize that he “hates everybody to — 


some extent.” He gives an impression of 
some inner harmony and peace and fulfill- 
ment. If someone is the star, or the really 
bright light of the film, it’s him. Hate-Man 
has very much his own idiosyncratic style 
and method of speech and personal code, 
and could easily be viewed as merely a 
kooky oddball, loony by common-sense 
standards; but, he’s not a “desperate charac- 
ter” and seems to be someone who has suc- 
cessfully gotten through his particular maze 
of inner conflicts to a state of wholeness 
and happiness. s Mes Ae 


Hate-Man has said to me that he | 


expects everyone to be against him, to 
some extent, for being different from 
them. He maintains that one must 
acknowledge negativity, and deal with it. 
We see Abe again, and he voices a 


strange “confession.” He puts a lot of - 


energy into making this confession; he 
says that he’s been an adulteress, a 
woman who has committed adultery. 

Michael, appearing again, speaks of 
having had a revelatory vision, or so he 
says. He gets more and more emotional and 
vehement in his description of having had 
an experience with a special message. 
Michael reminds me a bit of a character in 
the movie, “Midnight Cowboy” — an old 
man, a wailing Christian fundamentalist. 
While we see Michael, he sits on the floor 
all the time, but is far from being inert. He’s 
lively and seems intensely driven by pain 
and hope and yearning and desperation. 

If Michael is, in fact, a writer, as he 


claims, one can’t help feeling curious about — 


what his writing is like. But in the film, 
there are no scenes of him reciting or dis- 
playing anything he might have written. 


Joe exhibits a harsh vocal delivery, the - 


kind that indicates a lot of suffering. In 
fact, many of these people give the 
impression of having known a lot of men- 


‘tal, emotional, and spiritual suffering. 


In “8 1/4,” these social discards and 
voluntary drop-outs point to the need for 
inward peace that. political movements 
can’t really help create. Louis seems 


_ obsessed with evil. Is he being consumed 


by his own fire? He seems to have some 
real hellfire inside himself. 

Burch’s film keeps on parading these 
socially marginal people and their utter- 
ances across the screen. Oddly, there are 
also some scenes interspersed from her 
earlier film, “How Berkeley Can You 
Be?” showing parades and other public 
demonstrations with a spirit of fun. 

The display of gaiety points to the way 


some of the people portrayed are ignoring 
a deep inward pain that can be seen with 
many denizens of Berkeley’s underbelly 
— and actually, in the unresolved inner 
pain of people in many walks of life in 


“our society. We’ve long heard, “The sys- 


tem isn’t working anymore.” 

Again and again, these on-the-edge 
characters are presented in rotation. 
There’s an acceleration in their verbal 
expressions and outbursts that amount to a 
sort of emotional violence. 

Hate-Man stands out as the one who 
has the most control over his own life, and 
in making it work for him. Abe some- 
times gets sort of sickeningly cute. After a 
while, you don’t care what a person’s 
speech means — you're overwhelmed by 
the load of goofiness. Michael comes off 
as sort of a “gentle maniac” — a raving 
lunatic who could be a nuisance, but 
wouldn’t be violent or dangerous. 

Burch’s film records some impressive 
passion and anguish in the human condi- 
tion. With skillful editing, “8 1/4” could 
be a lot better at half the length. As it is, 
the film is too long, with too much repeti- 
tion. The documentary of street life pre- 
sents some valuable observations, but has 
too much yackety-yak. 

Louis proclaims, “God was killed a 
long time ago.” You can see that he’s 
really angry and upset and hurt. 

Hate-Man mentions that often people 
kill other people in relationships where 
they’re supposed to love one another, like 
husband and wife, or family members. By 
acknowledging negative feelings, he con- 
tends, they might be able to avoid vio- 
lence and killing, instead of trying to be 
“nice” until a breaking point has to occur. 

As “8 1/4” goes on and on, many of 
these persons begin to seem too much the 


- game. In this: documentary, there’s a real » - 


loading on: of:Vehemence and lunacy. »* 
With the increasingly heavy, prolonged 
barrage of ranting and raving as the film’s 
subjects talk on and on, the individual 
person’s uniqueness gets blurred. 

_. There is circus music at the end of “8 
1/4,” with the sound of merriment sounding 
sarcastic. In the last frames of the film, 
Nona (a homeless woman known for being 
obnoxious and sounding off in a wacky 
fashion) declared, “Something’s wrong 
with this picture.” This remark could refer 
to the picture of life that the film presents, 
to the disjointed, disturbed times we live in, 
and maybe to a lot of the jumbled, conflict- 
ridden human condition, period. 

The individuals presented in “8 1/4” are 
also a reflection of society at large. Lurking 
in many people’s minds, I suspect, is a 
sense of existential absurdity about living 
and struggling in this strange, confusing, 
frustrating, authoritarian world that is so 
much a matter of artificial contrivance. 

This insecurity is a widespread source 
of fear. We travel on a ship without a 
secure rudder. That image is constantly 
evoked by the daily news — so much so 
that people are often unconscious of it. 

It’s a time in history of urgency and 
emergency. The statements and manner of 
the on-the-fringe characters portrayed in 
“8 1/4” convey this disturbing feeling of 
societal crisis in a more clearly under- 
standable way than many sedate, “well- 
adjusted” people could express it. 

Burch’s “8 1/4” brings out some of the 
sad comedy of the human condition, most 
particularly with Pan and Michael. These 
are naked displays of the human spirit on 
the part of people who don’t have socially 
respectable positions to defend. 

Burch’s documentaries spring from her 


“heroic determination over many years to 


represent socially marginal people and 
allow them to represent themselves. Her 


films present “humanity with the lid off.” 


See Claire Burch’s “8 1/4” page 14 
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STREET SPIRIT 


by Renee Bowen 


rying to remember why I should 
bother to keep going, while forcing 
myself to remember to breathe, I 
often wonder what it is that keeps me push- 
ing, fighting, moving forward, and holding 
on (to what??). I have asked myself this 
question time and again, a million times 
over, yet only come away with more ques- 
tions, no answers in sight. 


When you live on the streets, after a 
while you tend to fade further and further 
into the background and people no longer 
really notice you; you become part of the 
scenery. Perhaps this is why I notice my 
scenery and feel more connected to this 
than the physical contact of other people 
as they pass by in a blind state without 
seeing anything or anyone. 

So I take a deep breath, as deep as my 
lungs will allow, slowly release it and press 
forward. But to what end? Where does life 
go when you have no place to go? When do 
you become invisible and become an 
object, rather than a living, breathing, feel- 
ing being? Sometimes it’s hard to remem- 
ber you have a heart beating within your 
chest. How can this be when so much of 
you has already shut down? 

I read a lot, making good use of all the 
libraries around, using my library cards so 
much the bar codes no longer scan and the 
numbers have to be manually typed in. I 
spend time throughout the day just writing 


about what’s going :on:within me and.all. 
around me. I meditatesim=sthé early :morn->' 


ing hours to get my. day started, before 
diving into the ruckus and commotion that 
daylight brings. 

I keep myself busy through the day, 
but then when night falls, that’s the time 
I’ve come to truly dread. 

I spend my weekdays volunteering, 
which keeps me connected and involved, 
at least on some level. Having no place to 
go, no place to leave anything personal, I 
carry everything with me at all times. 

Sometimes when night falls, I find 
myself inside a Kinko’s trying in vain to 
keep my eyes open because I don’t want 
to have to face another unforgiving night 
on the rock-hard cement, being harassed 
by security no matter where I find to settle 
down for even the briefest of time. 

I have no set area to stay in, and some- 
times it takes a couple hours to find a 


Looking for Meaning When 
You Live on the Streets 


Where does life go when you have no place to go? 
When do you become invisible and become an object, 
rather than a living, breathing, feeling being? 


good location. I’ve been cited by the cops 
telling me I am trespassing and loitering 
and need to move — because there is a 
city ordinance making having to live on 
the streets a crime. 

I don’t stay in any of the homeless 
camps, as do the majority of those on the 
streets. I’m not involved with that, and 
when you are in such groups, you’re an 
accomplice just by being present. 

I don’t stay in any one set location at 
night, but have to move all over the place, 
sometimes being in the densest brush just 
to sit for a while without having to con- 
tend with the chaos called life. Having no 
place that is truly safe, you find yourself 
unable to relax, never knowing who or 
what will be coming at you. 

Having asthma and other breathing diffi- 
culties makes it more challenging to find 
some place to stay, especially when the 
coughing and wheezing starts. You hope 
the place you find doesn’t amplify or echo 
the sound as you try to keep as quiet as you 
can; but then your body betrays you and 
you find yourself in the center of the spot- 
light, with a flashlight beam in your face 
and the voice behind the light demanding to 
know what you are doing there. 

Sometimes I’m forced to move several 
times a night. Sometimes I find my way 
inside a place open 24 hours, and then I'll 
sit and read and write all night, not wanting 
to contend with further harassment. 

They say there is a “purpose” for 
everything, a reason for all that happens, 
that there are no accidents, no random acts 
of violence, nothing “random” at all. I 
don’t know that I agree with this, not 
wholeheartedly, anyway. I’ve been 
through an ever-increasing hell with each 
moment I press forward, and then am con- 
demned from all directions for doing so. 

A lot of people claim I’m out here “by 
personal choice,” insisting it has to be by 
personal choice because, after all, they 
insist, there is so much help available for 
those who need it. This must be why [ still 
find myself on the endless streets of hell, 
despite all this so-called “help,” which I 
have not found to be true in any regard. 

Is it fair to ask how many of you have 
been forced to live on the streets, going 
days, sometimes longer, with no food in 
sight? Do you know what it’s like to be 
condemned for being put in a circum- 
stance you had no control over? 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


How many of you are treated with such horrible contempt 
for being forced into a circumstance you never chose, but 
have to endure? How many of you would have the strength 
to face another day of the same? 


How many of you have had to experi- 
ence waking up to find insects covering you 
from head to toe — sucking greedily, biting 
furiously, and stinging without end, as they 
leave their marks all over your body as you 
become an endless meal to them? How 
many times have you had to bounce around 
to numerous restrooms to do your clean-up 
throughout the day, having to do everything 
in bits and pieces, never able to complete it 
all at a single location? 

How many of you have had to endure 
the harshest extremes of weather time and 
again, and then have been refused every 
type of assistance — and then told you’re 
out here by choice? How many of you have 
your integrity questioned at every moment 
just because you don’t have the luxurious 
benefit of that precious physical residence 
with a solid, safe roof over your head? 

How many of you are treated with such 
horrible contempt for being forced into a 
circumstance you never chose, but have to 
endure? How many know what it’s like to 
be endlessly harassed and accosted for 
just being present? How many of you 
would be able to endure a single night — 


much less suffer these hardships year after 
year? How many of you would have the 
strength to face another day of the same? 

So what keeps me going? I don’t 
know. What keeps anyone going or pre- 
vents them from going on? Only a sense 
of Self. Some may allow others to dictate 
to them how and what to feel at any 
moment, instead of feeling what they truly 
feel, and living accordingly. Some give up 
their power, their strength — essentially, 
their entire Self. 

They end up believing their lives have 
no meaning, because nothing comes from 
within. Instead, they wait for the outside 
to fill that empty space they have hol- 
lowed out on the inside, not understanding 
that their emptiness can only be filled 
from what was once within — their true 
sense of Self, their own inner feelings, 
purpose and meaning. Yet they have let 
all that go and given it to others. Their 
mistake is relying on others to make them 
complete. The void, the chasm within, 
only widens by looking to the outside for 
fulfillment — true meaning in life can 
only come from within. 


Why | Can’t Watch Politicians Talk On Television 


Scarcely anything offers 
much hope to a forward- 
thinking person when look- 
ing at the candidates of 
either party—and it’s terri- 
ble for my blood pressure. 


by Jack Bragen 


here is a lot to be disappointed 

and cynical about when you are 

‘watching the politicians debate 

one another on TV. It can cause 

health concerns if you have high blood 
pressure. I am serious about this. 

Furthermore, there is scarcely anything 

that would offer much hope to a forward- 

thinking person when looking at the can- 


didates of either party. 

To begin with, the entire process is 
canned — that is, rehearsed and choreo- 
graphed and edited and predigested — 
from the questions, to the gestures, to the 
answers of the debates and the words of 
the speeches. The candidates, whether 
Democrat or Republican, stand in dire 
opposition to anything that differs from 
the baseline of mediocrity and sameness. 

The slogan of the Democrats should be: 
“We are the party of nothing in particular.” 

Certainly, no one offers any hope to 
the massive numbers of people who have 
variable-rate mortgages who are being 
foreclosed upon. This phenomenon, 
ignored by the politicians, is obvious 
when you go through “good neighbor- 
hoods” and see the high numbers of “for 
sale” signs, many of which indicate bank 
ownership. 


_No one is acknowledging the huge 
problem of starvation in the United States, 
which has been obvious for decades if you 
travel around town, and see starving peo- 
ple who hold signs that ask for help. 

No one is offering to help the massive 
numbers of mentally disabled people, 
whose services are being eliminated and 
who are being left to “tough it out” with 
devastating consequences. Massive num- 
bers of them simply end up in the prison 
system inappropriately, becoming the vic- 
tims of criminals. 

Instead, in speeches and in the debates, 
the Democratic candidates spit out the 
same lines that we have already heard 
hundreds of times which blame Bush for 
all of our problems and which accept none 
of the responsibility for our mess, even 
though these people have been active con- 
gresspersons and governors. Has the 


President really been whupping you that 
badly? The Republicans, meanwhile, I 
assume, are still arguing over Roe vs. 
Wade, or over whether or not they ascribe 
to Bush’s beliefs entirely. 

Today’s Democrats are too afraid to 
offend people, and thus will never deviate 
from what appears normal. While the can- 
didates don’t lack the desire to be elected 
president, they do lack original ideas, or at 
the very least, the courage to say what 
those ideas might be. This is because of 
the public’s intolerance of anything that 
could be construed as “weird” or different 
from normal in any manner. At one time, 
the electric light bulb was weird. 

Meanwhile, the debates, speeches and 
press conferences cause me a lot of stress 
and I can’t watch much of them due to my 
blood boiling. Undergoing the bends due to 
stupid TV is a new diagnosis for the books. 
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Science fiction by Jack Bragen 


iloting the air car at much higher 

speeds and altitudes than it was 

made for, Jeremy had rewired it 

to override the limiter. He had 
made it over the mountains that bordered 
the Mojave Desert, and was now above an 
uninhabited area. 

As the air car lost altitude due to its fuel 
cell overheating, it descended low enough 
for sand from a desert sandstorm to get into 
the air intake. The engines began to weaken 
even more. Jeremy struggled to keep the 
vehicle upright with the piloting on manual, 
as sand blasted against the skin of the car 
with a horrendous moan. 

Concurrently, Jeremy’s disciplinary 
device on his ankle was electrocuting his 
right leg, sending waves of intense pain up 
into his buttock, while the device was also 
giving Jeremy yet another “lethal” injec- 
tion. Jeremy fought the poison with all his 
might, gasping to keep his breath going. 

The escaped convict trembled and 
wept due to the pain from the device, yet 
kept his hands and feet steady at the con- 
trols of the vehicle; it took all his will. He 
thought in the back of his mind that he 
was determined not to die here; he must 
experience another taste of freedom, of 
life on the outside. Jeremy reinforced his 
will with these thoughts. 

At fifty feet above a sand dune, the air 
car shuddered, and its nose tipped down. 
The car dropped like a rock and the vehi- 
cle slammed into the sand with a loud 
thud and crunch. The seat belt prevented 
Jeremy from going into the windshield, 
while the safety net failed to deploy. 

Darkness and a ringing in Jeremy’s 
ears mingled with a sensation of fear. The 
man didn’t know if his vehicle might 
explode. Then, suddenly, Jeremy heard 
something that made him snap out of his 
stunned state. “Meow!” It came from 
somewhere within the wrecked car. 

With renewed purpose, Jeremy disentan- 
gled himself from his seatbelt and bent 
chair and discovered that his disciplinary 
device had shut off. Its makers had assumed 
nobody could survive that quantity of lethal 
XJL. Jeremy had made himself immune 
over two years by smuggling the substance 
into his prison cell and dosing himself in 
small, yet increasing amounts. 

Now, Jeremy put his hand on the disci- 
plinary device on his calf that had caused 
him so much pain and it simply disen- 
gaged, and issued the words out of its 
audio speaker: “Subject deceased.” 

Jeremy thought of spitting on the disci- 
plinary device or slamming it with a rock to 
show his distaste, but decided there would 
be no point in that. As it was, this device 
might report back to the sheriff’s depart- 
ment that the prisoner was deceased, and 
the search might possibly be called off. At 
least, that’s what Jeremy hoped for. 

The escaped man thought it was time 
to look at his situation in the car. Jeremy 
scanned the darkened interior of the 
wrecked car as the sandstorm raged above 
with a muffled moan. He could see sand 
through the transparent body segments of 
the vehicle, which covered most of the 
car. And should he open a door, sand 
would probably rush in and bury him. 

However, the tailgate of the vehicle 
remained unburied, and Jeremy could see 
the pale light of the desert sandstorm 
through its window. The vehicle Jeremy 
had chosen to rip off was a sport model 
with a wedge-shaped body, and it had 


THE ESCAPED MAN 


The disciplinary device had shut off because its makers had 
assumed nobody could survive that quantity of lethal XJL. 
Jeremy had made himself immune by smuggling XJL into 
his prison cell and dosing himself in small amounts. 
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succeeded in skimming itself almost verti- 
cally into the steep side of the sand dune. 
Jeremy had quite a bit of difficulty mov- 
ing around in the vehicle, since the rear of 
the car was now upward. 


“Meow!” cried that insistent voice 
once again. Jeremy located the source of 
the sound. A gray plastic cat-carrier was 
strapped in the rear luggage compartment. 
For his getaway from prison, Jeremy had 
stolen the vehicle of a conscientious cat 
owner who didn’t want to see any harm 
come to this kitten. 

Jeremy panicked at the thought of an 
innocent kitten being dragged into his 
troubles. He quickly forced himself to 
calm down by reciting the mantra that a 
therapist in prison had once given him. As 
Jeremy repeated the mysterious words, the 
trunk of his body relaxed. He found it 
ironic that the prison therapist’s work was 
helping him in this situation. 

The escapee climbed up and took the 
kitten from the cat carrier, and it licked 
the man’s thumb and snuggled to the man 
affectionately. It was so tiny and helpless! 

“You do not deserve to be in this 
predicament with me, little thing,” Jeremy 
said to the kitten. “I will take care of you 
as best I can, that’s a promise.” Jeremy 
held the kitten to his warm chest. 

He felt the body of the air car tremble as 
it sunk a little deeper into the side of the 
sand dune. Soon the vehicle might be 
entirely buried. Jeremy could see billowing 
sand through the back hatch above. He 
climbed into the luggage compartment and 
rested atop the back of the rear passenger 
seat as though he were cargo. He was pre- 
pared to burst out onto the sand dune 
should the vehicle sink too deep. If not, this 
was a good place to wait out the sandstorm 
and, at the same time, evade those who 
would inevitably be searching for him. 


Jeremy held onto the kitten who con- 
tinued to meow. Then, he spotted a can of 
cat food that had wedged itself in the gap 
under the seat mounting. He reached the 
can and fed the little creature, who soon 
began purring, then fell asleep, safely nes- 
tled on Jeremy’s chest. 

The whipping of the sand became a 
peaceful melody, and soon, in spite of 
himself, Jeremy too slept. The thought 
that ran through his mind just before he 
nodded off was that he wasn’t truly free 
since he was now a fugitive, but this was 
a lot better than rotting to death in prison. 

Jeremy woke up shivering and with the 
kitten biting his wrist for attention. He 
looked up to see that it was night, 
although the interior of his vehicle was lit. 
With no better ideas in mind, Jeremy gave 
a sound kick to the inside of the rear hatch 
of the air car, and its cheap latch gave 
way, allowing the door to open. 

Jeremy somersaulted out onto the sand 
dune while clutching and protecting the 
kitten with his right arm. He stood up, got 
his balance, blinked, and looked in all 
directions. From the top of the sand dune, 
he saw a lot of other dunes, plus farther 
away some sagebrush, cactus and tumble- 
weed. In the distance he saw the moun- 
tains he had flown over. He figured they 
probably wouldn’t look for him out here. 

The sheriff’s department wouldn’t 
anticipate that an escapee from L.A. 
Prison would have flown an air car into 
the protected part of the Mojave Desert 
and then crashed it and ended up on foot. 
They would be looking for Jeremy in San 
Diego, or headed up north toward San 


Francisco, or they would be looking for 


him in Lake Tahoe. 

The car he had stolen would not be 
traceable to him in particular, but would be 
just a random vehicle theft. Jeremy had 
succeeded in scrambling his global posi- 
tioning profile, or GPP. It was the world- 
wide system that kept track of everyone, 
and the underworld had discovered a new 
way for select customers to disable it... 

Jeremy petted the kitten to reassure it, 
and held it under his T-shirt. The moon- 
light illuminated the desert floor tonight, 
very luckily for Jeremy. In the distance he 
could see one artificial light. He started 
walking toward it. 

By six a.m. by Jeremy’s estimation, he 
had reached the source of the light. It was 
a small house in the desert adjoining a sci- 
ence station. Its porch light illuminated its 
driveway, and in the driveway was anoth- 
er air car. Jeremy heard the faint sound of 
a television playing cartoons from inside 
the house. He knocked on the door. A 
three-year-old child answered the door. 

“Give me the keys to the car little kid,” 
said Jeremy. 

“Who is that?” echoed a voice from 
somewhere in the tiny home. Meanwhile 
the child reached up to a hook next to the 
door and pulled down car keys. Jeremy 
took them from the child’s hand. 

“Thank you,” said Jeremy, closing the 
door. The escapee scrambled into the air 
car as quickly as he could and started it 
up, and gained altitude. 

A man emerged from the front door of 
the house and aimed a particle weapon 
uselessly at him, and fired. At this range, 
such a weapon wouldn’t affect him. 

Jeremy sped off and headed along a 
marked route. He drove until he reached.a 
populated town and stopped at a refueling 
station. He parked the car and got out, but 
the vehicle then rose into the air and flew 
off on a-return trip to its owner on autopi- 
lot, leaving him stuck at the refueling sta- 
tion, just like a sitting duck, he thought. 

Jeremy took note of the multitude of sur- 
veillance cameras in the courtyard of the 
refueling area, some of which he could see 
trained on him. He looked around at the 
people refueling their air cars and entering 
and exiting the mini-mart, all of whom 
seemed to be oblivious to the tired and hag- 
gard-looking criminal. “Shit. What the 
hell,” said Jeremy in resignation. 
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He walked a couple blocks alongside a 
drainage ditch in the town, clutching his 
cat, and spotted a homeless man with a 
shopping cart with old plastic bags, cans 
and junk in it; the man had a dirty, leath- 
ery face and was apparently starving. 

The homeless man took note of Jeremy 
as someone more fortunate, and asked 
him for money. Jeremy checked his pock- 
et and realized he had one dollar, which 
he handed to thé poor man. Jeremy con- 
tinued walking and came up to a restau- 
rant. He then became aware that he was 
hungry. Jeremy looked down at the feline 
who was probably also hungry. 

Jeremy spotted a man leaving the 
restaurant with a big bag of gourmet take- 
out food. He grabbed the bag of food and 
shoved the man twenty feet across the 
parking lot, and ran off with the food. 

The man pulled out his particle weapon 
and aimed it at Jeremy, but Jeremy came 
back and quickly disarmed the man with a 
skillful judo maneuver, then kicked the 
man in the groin. People watched this 
happen in the parking lot and assumed 
Jeremy was some type of crazy nut case. 

“Call the police robots!” shouted a 
woman who watched the conflict. 

The police robots appeared soon, their 
metallic skins glistening, and their deten- 
tion equipment readied. The head robot 
interviewed people in the crowd to deter- 
mine what had happened, and quickly the 
assistant robots grabbed Jeremy and put 
him, along with his kitten, in an ambu- 
lance that had shown up. 

The kitten was given a good meal of 
cat food and water. Meanwhile, Jeremy 
was given a medical exam by a human 
doctor and it was determined that he was 
schizophrenic and had a delusion of being 
an escaped convict. . 

The gray-haired doctor shook his head 
as he put the mind-reading equipment 
back into its storage compartment, and 
then said a few reassuring words to the 
upset restaurant crowd. The ambulance 
took Jeremy to County Hospital. 

To Jeremy’s bafflement, nobody had 
made a connection to his actual identity. 
Instead, he was taken to a hospital where 
the food was good, the nurses were pretty, 
and he could soon be released back into 
society. His kitten was immediately 
placed up for adoption and was found a 
good home. 
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by Leonard Roy Frank 
Street Spirit July 2007 


ON LEARNING 


This is the third in a series of six related 
columns. “On Knowledge” and “On 
Education” appeared in the February and 
June issues of Street Spirit. “On Learning” 
will be followed in successive issues by 
“On Teaching,” “On Propaganda” and 
“On Mind Manipulation.” 


1. I like to have a thing suggested rather than 
told in full. When every detail is given, the 
mind rests satisfied and the imagination 


loses the desire to use its own wings. 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH (writer and editor, 
1836-1907), quoted in Rolf B. White, editor, The 
Great Business Quotations, 1986 


2. Sages learn much from their enemies. 
ARISTOPHANES (Greek playwright, 450?-388? . 
B.C.), Aves 


3. What we have to learn to do, we learn 
by doing. 

ARISTOTLE (Greek philosopher, 384-322 B.C.), 
Nichomachean Ethics 


4. Learning teacheth more in one year than 
experience in twenty, and learning teacheth 
safely, when experience maketh more mis- 
erable than wise.... It is costly wisdom that 


is bought by experience. 
KOGER ASCHAM (English scholar, 1515?-1568), 
The Schoolmaster, edited by Lawrence V. Ryan, 1967 


5. The basis for all learning, social and 
cognitive, is laid down by parents in the 
first years of a child’s life. 

T. BERRY BRAZELTON (pediatrician), quoted in 


Sharon Begley, “Who Needs Parents?” Newsweek, 24 
August 1998 


6. Dr. [Paula] Menyuk and her co-workers 


[at Boston University’s School of 


Education] found that parents who supplied 
babies with a steady stream of information 
were not necessarily helpful. Rather, early, 
rich language skills were more likely to 
develop when parents provided lots of 
opportunities for their infants and toddlers to 
“talk” and when parents listened and 


responded to the babies’ communications. 
JANE E. BRODY (journalist), “Talking to the Baby: 
Some Expert Advice,” New York Times, 5 May 1987 


7. There are some things you learn best in 


calm and some in storm. 
WILLA CATHA (writer), The Song of the Lark, 1915 


8. What one knows best is... what one has 
learned not from books but as a result of 
books, through the reflections to which 
they have given rise. 


CHAMFORT (French writer, 1741-1794), Maxims and 
Thoughts, 1796, translated by W. S. Merwin, 1984 


9. I am always ready to learn, although I do 


not always like being taught. 
WINSTON CHURCHILL, House of Commons 
speech, 4 November 1952 


10. Child of Nature, learn to unlearn. 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI (English writer and prime 
minister), Contarini Fleming: A Psychological 
Autobiography, 1832 

11. Tiny children want to learn to the 
degree that they are unable to distinguish 
learning from fun. They keep this attitude 
until we adults convince them that learning 
is not fun. 

GLENN DOMAN (physical therapist and founder of 
The Institutes for the Achievement of Human 


Potential), How to Teach Your Baby to Read: The 
Gentle Revolution, 1964 


12. A primary method of learning is to go 
from the familiar to the unfamiliar. 

GLENN DOMAN, How to Teach Your Baby to Read: 
The Gentle Revolution, 1964 

13. What we have learned from others 


becomes our own by reflection. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON (philosopher), 
“Blotting Book 1,” 1826-1827 


14. Every soul has to learn the whole les- 
son for itself. It must go over the whole 


Poor Leonard’s Almanack 
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ground. What it does not see, what it does 
not live, it will not know. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON, journal, 2 October 1837 


15. A man learns to swim in the water, not 
in a library. 

PAULO FREIRE (Brazilian educator) Pedagogy of 
the Oppressed, 1968 


16. Study the teachings of the Great Sages 
of all sects impartially. 


GAMPOPA (Tibetan religious leader, 12 cent. A.D.), 
quoted in Whitall N. Perry, editor, A Treasury of 
Traditional Wisdom, 1986 


17. Children are endowed with innate 
knowledge, but the new research shows 
that their ability to learn is even more 
remarkable. When we study children over 
time, we see a succession of related pic- 
tures of the world. Each new picture builds 
on the child’s earlier ideas, but also revises 


those ideas in the light of new experiences. 
ALISON GOPNIK (University of California 
[Berkeley] professor of psychology), “Small 
Wonders,” New York Review of Books, 6 May 1999 


18. It has helped me to get from top cellists a 


model, not just of what good cello playing 
sounds like, but what it looks like. When I 
practice I often play in front of a mirror, so 
that I can make my hand and arm move- 
ments more like theirs. And, just as I did 
learning to play golf, I try to remember in 
my muscles how these arm movements feel 
when they look right, so that I can get some 
of this feedback from inside, without even 
having to look in the mirror. 


JOHN HOLT (educator), Instead of Education: Ways 
to Help People Do Things Better, 1976 


19. It’s what we learn after we think we 


know it all that counts. 


KIN HUBBARD (humorist, 1868-1930), Abe Martin’s 
Sayings and Wisecracks, Abe’s Neighbors, His 
Almanack, Comic Drawings, ed. by David Hawes, 1984 


20. Learn what is true in order to do what 
is right. 

T. H. HUXLEY (English biologist, 1825-1895), 
Aphorisms and Reflections, 1907 


21. Most learning is not the result of 
instruction. It is rather the result of unham- 
pered participation in a meaningful setting. 


IVAN ILLICH (Austrian-born Croatian philosopher 
and social critic), Deschooling Society, 1970 


22. Reading is best the nearer it approxi- 
mates to conversation. Books should talk 


to us and we to them. 
HOLBROOK JACKSON (writer), Maxims of Books 
and Reading, 1934 


23. There’s no better way for a child to 


learn something than to teach it. 
NICHOLAS D. KRISTOF (journalist), “4 Teacher’s 
Pets,” New York Times, 1 November 2003 


24. Be done with rote learning 

And its attendant vexations. 

LAO-TZU (Chinese philosopher, 6th cent. B.C.), The 
Way of Life, translated by R. B. Blakney, 1955 

25. That is what learning is. You suddenly 
understand something you’ ve understood 


all your life, but in a new way. 


DORIS LESSING (British writer), The Four-Gated 
City, 1969 


26. In the most desirable conditions, the 
child learns to manage anxiety by being 
exposed to just the right amounts of it, not 


much more and not much less. 

ALICIA F. LIEBERMAN (psychologist), The 
Emotional Life of the Toddler: Between One and 
Three Years, 1993 


27. I can say this, that among my earliest 
recollections I remember how, when a mere 
child, I used to get irritated when anybody 
talked to me in a way I couid not under- 
stand.... I can remember going to my little 
bedroom, after hearing the neighbors talk of 
an evening with my father, and spending no 
small part of the night walking up and down, 
and trying to make out what was the exact 
meaning of some of their, to me, dark say- 


cad P 


Deep in thought, a solitary reader burns the midnight lamp. 
Art from Madness Network News Reader, Glide Publications, San Francisco, CA 


“Reading is best the nearer it approximates to conversation. 
Books should talk to us and we to them.” — HOLBROOK JACKSON 


ings. I could not sleep, though I often tried 
to, when I got on such a hunt after an idea, 
until I had caught it; and when I thought I 
had got it, I was not satisfied until I had 
repeated it over and over, until I had put it in 
language plain enough, as I thought, for any 
boy I knew to comprehend. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, remarks to Rev. J. P. 
Gulliver, reprinted in F. B. Carpenter, Six Months at 
the White House with Abraham Lincoln, 1866 

28. [Robert F. Kennedy] was one of the 
few adults, one of the few politicians, who 
kept learning after they grew up. Most of 
us just build up our intellectual capital and 


then live off it. 

FRANK MANKIEWICZ (journalist), quoted in 
Christopher Matthews, “Of Kennedy and King,” San 
Francisco Sunday Examiner & Chronicle, 6 June 1993 


29. An act of learning is a meeting, and 
every meeting is simply the discovery in 
the world of a part of oneself that had pre- 


viously been unacknowledged by the self. 
PETER MARIN (writer), “The Open Truth and Fiery 
Vehemence of Youth” (19677), published in The 
Establishment and All That, undated 


30. I am still learning. 

MICHELANGELO (Italian artist, 1475-1564), his 
favorite saying, quoted in H. L. Mencken, editor, A 
New Dictionary of Quotations, 1942 


31. To collect facts and distinguish between 
them is the initial process in intellectual con- 


struction. 

MARIA MONTESSORI (Italian physician and edu- 
cator), Spontaneous Activity in Education, translated 
by Florence Simmonds, 1917 


32. The most striking [way in which chil- 
dren respond to external influences] and 
one that is almost like a magic wand for 
opening the gate to the normal expression 
of a child’s natural gifts is activity concen- 
trated on some task that requires move- 


ment of the hands guided by the intellect. 


MARIA MONTESSORI, The Secret of Childhood, 
1938, translated by M. Joseph Costelloe, 1972 


33. [The goal must be] just out of reach, 
but coming within reach by a “stretching 


of the mind.” 
MARIA MONTESSORI, quoted in E. M. Standing, 
Maria Montessori: Her Life and Work, 1957 


34. Learn nothing from books which can 


be learned from experience. 

ROUSSEAU (French philosopher), slightly modified, 
Emile; or, Treatise on Education, 1762, translated by 
Barbara Foxley, 1911 


35. Children learn at their own pace, and it 
is a mistake to try to force them. The great 
incentive to effort, all through life, is expe- 


rience of success after initial difficulties. 
The difficulties must not be so great as to 
cause discouragement, or so small as not to 
stimulate effort. From birth to death, this is 
a fundamental principle. It is by what we 


do ourselves that we learn. 
BERTRAND RUSSELL (English mathematician and 
philosopher), Education and the Good Life, 1926 


36. Sciences may be learned by rote, but 
wisdom not. 

LAWRENCE STERNE (English writer), Tristam 
Shandy, 1759-1767 

37. I have learned throughout my life as a 
composer chiefly through my mistakes and 
pursuits of false assumptions, not by my 
exposure to founts of wisdom and knowl- 
edge. 

IGOR STRAVINSKY (Russian-born U.S. composer 


and conductor), “Contingencies,” Themes and 
Episodes, 1966 


38. Every act of conscious learning 
requires the willingness to suffer an injury 
to one’s self-esteem. That is why young 
children, before they are aware of their 
own self-importance, learn so easily; and 
why older persons, especially if vain or 
important, cannot learn at all. 


THOMAS S. SZASZ (Hungarian-born U.S. psychia- 
trist), “Education,” The Second Sin, 1973 


39. Learn to teach yourself. 
ANONYMOUS, graffito, in photograph, “Atlanta: 
Energy and Optimism in the New South,” National 
Geographic, July 1988 


40. Let us learn on earth those things whose 


knowledge might continue in heaven. 
ANONYMOUS, motto of St. Paul’s School, Concord 
(New Hampshire) = 


41. Lessons hard to learn are sweet to know. 
SAYING (CALIFORNIA) 


42. You’re never too old to learn. 
SAYING (ENGLISH). Contrast, “An old dog will 
learn no tricks.” (ibid.) 


43. First things learned, last forgotten. 
SAYING 


44. Curiosity is the beginning of learning; 
arrogance, the end. 


45. The wise learn from the mistakes of oth- 
ers; the foolish, not even from their own. 


46. We learn well and fast when we experi- 
ence the consequences of our actions. 


TK KK 


Frank is the editor of Random House Webster’s 
Quotationary. His recently published The 
Electroshock Quotationary, an illustrated 154-page 
history of psychiatry’s most controversial procedure, 
is downloadable free-of-charge on the Internet at 
http://www.endofshock.com/102C_ECT.PDF 
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aspects of Bates’ proposals. For example, 
the full council voted to approve 
Worthington’s proposal that city officials 
delay consideration of an ordinance that 
bans sitting on the sidewalk for a year, 
until the results of other measures in this 
initiative become evident. 

“This was a victory,’ Worthington said, 
“because they did not get everything they 
wanted. No new laws have been passed yet. 
We stalled them until the end of the year; 
and if enough people step forward to speak 
out against these proposals, we might be 
able to stop them from going all the way 
with these attacks against the homeless. 
There will probably be new laws passed, 
such as anti-smoking laws and laws against 
urinating or defecating outdoors, and I hope 
that we can stop them there.” 

The anti-homeless proposals are sched- 
uled to come up for another council vote 
sometime in the next few months, possi- 
bly in the fall. While the City Council 
voted on June 12 to approve parts of 
Bates’ Public Commons Initiative “in 
concept,” the next necessary step will be 
refining and modifying this long list of 
proposals into laws; and then the full 
council will have to vote on these pro- 
posed laws in about six months. 

The proposals being considered 
include strict enforcement of laws against 
noise disturbances such as yelling, park- 
ing a bicycle against a window or a park- 
ing meter, smoking near buildings, unau- 
thorized possession of a milk crate, 
obstructing or restricting use of the side- 
walk, reducing warning provisions for sit- 
ting or lying down on sidewalks, littering, 
hitching animals to fixed objects, unau- 
thorized possession of a shopping cart, 
increased fines for using the great out- 
doors as a lavatory, public drunkenness or 
drug abuse, and anything else that city 
officials can dream up as an excuse to run 
the homeless out of town. 

Currently, the bathroom in People’s 
Park closes at 10 p.m., and all other public 
restrooms in the city close at the time 
most businesses shut down, leaving the 
homeless stranded without facilities 
throughout the night. 

In return for instituting the draconian 
measures being proposed against the poor, 
the City of Berkeley is offering to install 
better directional signs to public bath- 
rooms, along with raising parking meter 
fees and installing more parking meters to 
cover the expense of targeting the home- 
less for removal. 

Osha Neumann, an attorney who 
defends homeless people in Berkeley, has 
studied the new anti-homeless proposals 
closely. “What was passed recently by the 
City Council is a watered-down commit- 
ment of laws meant to harass the home- 
less,” he said. “They didn’t get what they 
wanted, but it was enough to send a mes- 
sage, and to give the police their marching 
orders to go after the homeless.” 

The passage of this initiative may cre- 
ate a new climate of fear and intimidation 
for people forced to live on the streets. 

“The homeless know what is going 
on,” Neumann said. “They feel frightened 
and some are already talking about leav- 
ing town. The downtown police bike 
patrols get to know the homeless hot spots 
and get to know the homeless on a first 
name basis, making it very easy to target 
them for removal. None of this makes 
sense because they are talking about rais- 
ing parking meter fees and installing more 
parking meters downtown, which will be 
a further obstacle to shopping in the city. 
They’ve cut funding for meals and drop- 
in services for the homeless, there’s never 
enough shelter beds for those in need, and 


Activists declare to the Berkeley City Council that poor people must not be banned from the public commons. 


Lydia Gans photo 


“This was a victory because they did not get everything they wanted. If enough people step 
forward to speak out against these proposals, we might be able to stop them from going all 
the way with these attacks against the homeless.”’ — Kriss Worthington, Berkeley City Council 


most people avoid shelters due to the 
problems associated with the stringent 
rules that apply. 

“TI believe that people need to do what- 
ever is necessary to stop this attack on the 
homeless by calling City Council mem- 
bers, writing letters, and showing up at 
future City Council meetings to speak out 
against this attack on the poor.” 

In May 2006, in a case known as Jones 
vs. Los Angeles, the 9th Circuit Court of 
Appeals decided the 8th Amendment for- 
bids police from arresting the homeless on 
grounds of public intoxication or drug 
abuse, unless other contributing factors 
involved a misdemeanor or felony offense. 

In addition, the ruling states: “We hold 
only that, just as the 8th Amendment pro- 
hibits the infliction of criminal punish- 
ment on an individual for being a drug 
addict... or for involuntary public drunk- 
enness that is an unavoidable consequence 
of being a chronic alcoholic without a 
home... the 8th Amendment prohibits the 
City from punishing involuntary sitting, 
lying, or sleeping on public sidewalks that 
is an unavoidable consequence of being 
human and homeless without shelter in 


the City of Los Angeles.” 


Berkeley officials are trying to skirt the 
higher court’s vague ruling against the 
Los Angeles Police Department’s policies 
of arresting homeless people for quality- 
of-life public nuisance violations, by lim- 
iting their approach in Berkeley to only 
targeting homeless hotspots, rather than 
targeting the city as a whole. 

Lydia Gans works with Food Not 
Bombs to feed the homeless at People’s 
Park in Berkeley, and is very concerned 
about the new initiative. “We feed the 
homeless five days a week,” she said, 
“and it seems that most of them are 
Vietnam veterans. We serve around 50 to 
100 people a day, and life is hard on them. 
With the new proposals targeting the 
homeless, I think it will only add to their 
burdens and I believe that the latest anti- 
homeless proposals are unconscionable.” 

The Berkeley Housing Authority has 
recently been shattered by funding cuts, 
corruption and incompetence; while in 
Oakland and San Francisco, there are pro- 
posals to tear down much-needed public 
housing, in order to replace them with high- 
er-income mixed-use housing projects. 

Meanwhile, as the poor are being 


dumped from their low-income housing 
units and many become homeless during 
the process, right-wing liberals in public 
office follow up with more draconian 
policies to criminalize the growing home- 
less populations as fast as possible. 

In March 2006, Harvard University’s 
Joint Center for Housing Studies concluded 
that the nation loses an estimated 200,000 
mostly low-rent housing units every year to 
demolition, while only about 100,000 more 
expensive units are built to replace those 
lost, putting the squeeze on the nation’s 
low-income population. 

“We are taking one step forward and 
two steps back as gentrification in some 
neighborhoods and continued deteriora- 


Claire Burch’s ‘8 1/4’ 


from page 10 


Can you see some of yourself in 
watching these real-life characters that 
no writer of fiction could invent? As an 
underground artist and writer, I see parts 
of myself in Michael’s desperate cry that 
he must keep writing; it can be essential 
self-nurturing for a man, despite discour- 
agement, to stick to his chosen work. 

I also see some affinity to Matt, who 
seems lost in drugs; in my conflict and agi- 
tation, I’ve gotten to the point that I “need” 
to guzzle beer every day for comfort 
amidst the pain in my mind and spirit. I’m 
reminded of some of my own nonsense, 
my Own inconsequential flubs at attempt- 
ing to “say something significant” when I 
watch the silly utterances of Abe. 

I’m reminded of my own self-pity by 
Steve, and how some of my inner hurts 
persist. I dig some of the impotent rage 
and sense of mockery that Louis projects. 
You can get to the point where you won- 
der, “What is the point in going on?!” 

Ironically, following the show’s 
screening at the Pacific Film Archive in 
Berkeley, I was waylaid by a flesh-and- 
blood. Berkeley street character just after 
feeling bombarded by the people in the 
movie. He kept his face very close to 
mine, and turned out to.be someone who 
will talk your head off with his wing-nut 
babble if you let him, and can’t find a 
“nice” way to break away from him. He 
had a genial, sugary smile while ruthless- 
ly, relentlessly bombarding me with his 


tion in others leads to the removal of 
vitally needed lower-cost rental housing,” 
said Nicolas P. Retsinas, director of the 
Joint Center. 

As the nation’s housing stock rapidly 
declines, the U.S. population is rapidly 
rising and surpassed 302 million by 2000, 
according to the Population Division of 
the U.S. Census Bureau. 


“<= “Mednwhile, Bérkéley’s newly proposed 


crackdown on the poor has moved this sup- 
posedly progressive city towards being one 
of the nation’s meanest and most repressive 
cities for homeless people. 


Lynda Carson may be reached at, ten- 
antsrule@yahoo.com 


monologue that went on and on. 

As the film goes on and on, and you 
see the people over and over again, a 
grotesque effect of pain and craziness 
builds up as many of them continue their 
discourse. They sound like people who 
are square pegs being fitted into round 
holes. You begin to wonder if some have 
had their minds charged up by drugs. In 
Aldous Huxley’s prophetic novel, Brave 
New World, everybody takes a mind- 
altering drug in order to endure living 
and to fit into an alienating society that 
controls its citizens. 

Claire Burch has a way of sticking up 
for people who don’t, can’t, and won’t fit 
into the social mainstream; she herself, to 
an appreciable extent, seems like a cre- 
ative anarchist who is as “off-beat and 
proud” as some of her film subjects. 

Back in the 1930s, the renegade writer 
Henry Miller wrote that modern man 
with his machines and politics is headed 
for doom. Many of the people in Burch’s 
film “8 1/4” — people who lost their way 
or never had it — demonstrate how easy 
it is to be damaged or lost in a confused 
and confusing society. 

Claire Burch and Chris Sorrenti, in 
their film “8 1/4,” have captured a certain 
vibrant kernel of heart and spirit and 
helped illuminate the times we live in; and 
their work sheds light on the meaning of 


‘life on Berkeley’s tumultuous streets. 


For a DVD edition of Claire 


Burch’s film “8 1/4” call Regent Press 


at (510) 547-7602 or visit the website at 
www.claireburch.com 
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San Francisco ‘Sicko’ 
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sleeping on streets or being drunk in pub- 
lic, then cuts treatment opportunities.” 
Debbi Lerman, the administrator of the 


-San Francisco Human Services Network 


(HSN), testified about the citywide impact 
of Newsom’s proposed cuts. She said, 
“HSN is a 10-year-old association of about 
a hundred San Francisco health and human 
service nonprofits. Our members provide 
the bulk of health and human services in 


the City and County. We work with the © 


mayor, the Board of Supervisors, and the 
People’s Budget to ensure a voice in policy 
decisions that impact our sector and the 
vulnerable San Franciscans we serve.” 

“Mayor Newsom’s budget cuts elimi- 
nate services imperative to maintaining 
the health and well-being of thousands of 
vulnerable San Franciscans,” Lerman 
said. She testified that the city budget 
went up over $300 million with a $248 
million increase in the General Fund. 

“There are $248 million dollars more 
to spend. Yet they cut almost $8 million 
in health services. Newsom’s budget cuts 
eliminate almost $3 million in about 20 
services the Board added back to the bud- 
get in the last two years, including 
HIV/AIDS, Juvenile and Youth, and 
Primary Care Medical Services programs. 
He proposes $1.8 million in cuts to sub- 
stance abuse residential and outpatient 
treatment services. People need to be a 
priority. It’s the difficult job of the mayor 
and the Board of Supervisors to figure it 
out, but they Hoos to restore these critical 
health services.’ 


II. ELDERS AND THE DISABLED 


James Chionsini is the organizer for 
the Healthcare Action Team (HAT), 
Planning for Elders In the Central City. 


. He testified: “We. advocate. on health care 


reform, policy for people discharged from 


hospitals, and affordable housing for 


seniors and people with disabilities. We 
presented the Aging and Disability por- 
tion of the People’s Budget to the Mayor 
and Supervisors. They didn’t really listen. 
This year there was a surplus. 

“Here are three ways Newsom’s bud- 
get cuts will affect our services: 

1. They didn’t expand the In-Home 
Supportive Services (IHHS) Share of Cost 
Pilot Project covering costs when people 
make too much from Social Security to 
qualify for full coverage for IHSS to have 
somebody help them at home. The Share 
of Cost Pilot Project would cover that. If 
they pay the share of cost for their home 
care worker, they can’t pay their rent and 
risk homelessness. They may try to strug- 
gle by on their own. They won’t have 
somebody to walk down the street or the 
stairs with them. Falls are the biggest way 


AFSC 


American 
Friends 
Service Committee : 


Street Spirit is a publication | of the 
American Friends Service Committee 


| (AFSC). AFSC was founded by Quakers. 
| in 1917 to provide conscientious objectors 
{an opportunity to aid civilian victims dur- 
| ing World War I. Today it carries on pro- 
grams of service, social justice, and peace 
- «education in 22 foreign countries and 43 
| areas in the United States. 


- ~~ In 1947, the AFSC and Friends Séivice 
of Britain together received the Nobel 
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the elderly end up injured or dead. If they 
are hospitalized for a hip replacement, 


‘that ends up costing the City more. We 


ask $150,000 to help 41 people. 

2. We ask $150,000 housing modifica- 
tion funds to make rental units wheelchair 
accessible. Without a lift to go upstairs, a 
ramp, or an electric door, an 85-year-old 


wheelchair-bound man is forced to wait 


for help. 

3. Newsom is ignoring the Shallow 
Rental Subsidy Program proposal of 
$375,000 to cover rent bump-ups in non- 
rent controlled units. 


Ill. PSycH EMERGENCY SERVICES 


Mark Leary, M.D., is the Deputy Chief 
of Psychiatry at S.F. General Hospital. Dr. 
Leary told the supervisors: “I am deeply 
concerned about the proposed cut of a 22- 
bed (in-patient) psychiatric unit at San 
Francisco General, a safety net for 2,500 
mentally ill patients admitted each year. 

“San  Francisco’s Acute and 
Emergency Psychiatric Services are 
already facing a crisis. Patients currently 
wait in the Psychiatric Emergency Service 
(PES) at the General for up to two days 
for a hospital bed. Police and paramedics 
are turned away from PES one third of the 
time because there is no space in PES and 
no hospital bed upstairs. These involun- 
tary 5150 patients are then transferred into 
private hospital emergency rooms in the 
City where they may wait days, only to be 
transported back to San Francisco General 
for hospitalization. Something must be 
done. Closing hospital beds at this time 
will only make the crisis worse.” 

Richard Patel, M.D., is the Medical 
Director of S.F. General’s Psychiatric 


Emergency Services, the only emergency 


psychiatric facility in San Francisco, serv- 
ing about 700 people a month. He said 
that S.F. General’s Psychiatric Emergency 
Services had to go on “Condition Red” — 
diversion from SFGH — in March, April, 


chiatric reasons were taken by police to 
medical emergency rooms without psy- 
chiatric staff where they languished for 
days, only to be returned to SFGH for 
continued care. Dr. Patel said, “A closure 
of 22 beds would devastate our ability to 
maintain care within the Psychiatric 
Emergency Department.” Acute Diversion 
Units, a suggested replacement for 22 
psych beds, provides only subacute care. 
They cannot handle acute patients. 

Mel Blaustein, M.D., is the Psychiatric 
Medical Director at St. Francis Hospital. 


He testified: “We are pretty overwhelmed. | 


Practicing here over 30 years, I have seen 
the closing of psych units at Mt. Zion, St. 
Luke’s, St. Mary’s. This is a crisis time 
for care for the mentally ill in a city 
known for compassion. Many mental 
patients come here because it is a place 
you can find services and care. 


Peace Prize for their “silent help from the 
nameless to the nameless.” AFSC seeks to 
address the root causes of poverty, injus- 
tice, and war. We are called to confront, 
nonviolently, powerful institutions of 
oppression, violence and injustice. 

The AFSC believes that people can 
change the world. Our job is to share 
skills, staff, and resources, and help com- 
munities organize. Once we get involved, 


we tend to stay: 45 years with farm work-- : 
ers in the Central Valley, 50 years in the 


California prison system, 50 years with the 


American Indian community, 17 years | 
with homeless people in the Bay Area, 30 | 
years working for Middle East peace with. FS 
~. Christians, Muslims, and Jews. 


To contact AFSC call: (415) 565-0201 


‘American Friends Service Committee | 


65 Ninth St. San Francisco, CA 94103 


|. | and poor people. 


“St. Francis Hospital on the hill has 24 
inpatient psychiatric beds. Earlier this 
year, we expanded our Emergency Room 
to 18 beds, providing medical services to 
San Franciscans with stroke, heart attacks, 
diabetes, out of control injuries, and acci- 
dents. Now comes this “Red Alert” 
Diversion program at the General. 
Patients brought to our Emergency Room 
are overwhelming our ER. Of the 18 beds, 
half of them are often taken up by psych 
patients. There is a wait of about ten 
hours. You can wait 72 hours in our 
Emergency Room to be seen and to be 
brought upstairs to Psych. 

“Police and Mobile Crisis bring 
patients in. We have many Tenderloin 
walk-ins. Bottom line, with 18 beds, 
we’re pretty swamped. I was on call this 
weekend. All 24 beds were full. An 
Urgent Care Center won’t cut it. It’s hard 
to provide both medical and psychiatric 
services. I worry about the demise of our 
St. Francis Psychiatric Unit which will 
mean a severe impairment in the number 
of beds available in this City. Right now, 
we are getting slammed. It’s a real crisis.” 


IV. SERVICES FOR SRO TENANTS 


Elaine Sharpe, a tenant activist with 
the Mission SRO Collaborative and resi- 
dent of the Albert Hotel, testified: “Our 
volunteers work preventing homelessness 
and victimization by SRO owners of resi- 
dents unaware of their rights. We are the 
agency of last resort for people in hotels. 

“When I moved into the Albert Hotel, 
3-plus years ago, they had posted illegal 
signs. The manager would knock on your 
door if your visitor stayed more than four 
hours. He’d tell you, “Your visitor has to 
leave, or I’m calling the police.” People 
from the Mission SRO Collaborative 
came to my door doing outreach. I found 
out he couldn’t do that, and we actually 
have rights in SROs. Without the funding, 


,. there is no reason to believe that the land- 
and May 2007. People on 5150s for psy-— 


lords won’t go back to the old illegal ten- 
ancy practices, with an immediate 
increase in homelessness. 

“The City cannot afford to cut the 
Collaborative budgets. They operate on a 
shoestring. The total 2007 cut to all 
Collaboratives is $233,000. The effect of 
these cuts will be increased costs to the 
City for providing catastrophic services. 
When you’re balancing a budget, and you 
have the most needy disenfranchised peo- 
ple, if you let them fall through the 
cracks, they’re going to cost huge 
amounts of money in catastrophic ser- 
vices. : 

Susan Marsh, an Albert Hotel resident, 
testified before the supervisors: “Over the 
years, I have seen unhealthy conditions, 
an atmosphere of intimidation and abuse 
like visitor fees and illegal evictions in the 
SROs. It gets worse than just abusive 
rules. Landlords are finding ingenious 


BOSS 


| Building 


|| Opportunities 


for Self-Sufficiency 


The Street Spirit vendor program is 
managed by Building Opportunities for 
Self-Sufficiency (BOSS). BOSS was 
founded in 1971 ‘to serve the deinstitu- 
tionalized mentally disabled. Over the 


years, the organization expanded and : 
implementing solutions. 


added programs: to ‘serve all homeless 


Today BOSS operates. 30 programs in 
Berkeley, Oakland, and Hayward serving 


3,000 families and individuals each year. 
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new ways to push people out or simply 
not rent. There is a Land Rush in the 
Mission, a ‘happening place.’ Without an 
advocacy group, low income SROs may 
become gentrified. - 

“Collaboratives are the organizations 
addressing these problems, leading to 
decreased costs to the City and human 
cost from increased homelessness, health 
problems, and fires. Collaboratives have 
broken through our isolation, given us a 
voice, empowered us, and encouraged us 
to stand up against the abuses that gener- 
ate so many problems and costs for the 
City.” 
A FINAL THOUGHT 


As I sat musing on the urgency of these 
presentations at the public hearing, the 
thought occurred to me that putting home- 
less people though all these changes 
would drive anyone into irrational behav- 
ior, or into drugs and alcohol, or out of 
town altogether. Perhaps, in the deep sub- 
text, that was The Plan, after all. 


purple mountain 
majesty 
by Randy Fingland 


crossing borders 
is only meaningful 
to people who live inside 


ones who remain out of 
doors in the day and night 
unsheltered where they sleep 


north south east west 
often miss imaginary lines 
that denote this spot as taken 


Credit Card Number 


and Homeless People 

by Maureen Hartmann 

I lost my friend’s credit card number 

which she gave me on a little slip 

of paper, with her name on it, so 

I could make an airline reservation 

for her and myself. 

Now both of us must worry for 

several weeks that it will be 

found by some thief 

who will use the number 

to steal from her. 

But I heard in church this morning 

“You are not alone” as a parting 

message from the Communion service. 

The homeless folks do not have 

credit cards or plane reservations. 

The homeless Jesus probably had only 

enough money in the common purse 

for himself and his disciples’ dinner 
that night. 

The homeless Jesus, except for an 

occasional donkey probably had 

no transportation but his own feet. 


Street Spirit — A Partnership Between AFSC and BOSS 


Our work targets four outcomes — 
affordable housing, improved health, 
economic security, and social justice. 

BOSS pursues its mission in two ways: 

(1) Providing comprehensive services 
to help people gain independence — 
shelters, housing, education, training, 
employment, health and mental health 
care, youth and family. services, leader- 
ship development, and more; and 

-(2) Attacking the root causes of pover- 


ty and homelessness through policy 
advocacy, grassroots organizing, com- 


munity planning, and fighting to include 
the voice of poor people in MCSIETINE 


- For more information, call (510) 


oe 649-1930 or visit http://www.self-suffi- 
: ciency.org. If you need. housing or ser- 


vices, please call (510) 843-3700. 
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Natural Beauty 
Reclaims the 
Albany Bulb | 


Jimbow, a longtime resident 
of the Bulb, points to the 

birds — the hummingbird | 

sitting on the big tree, red- 
tailed hawks and falcons. 


from page one - 


California State Park system to be part of 
the East Bay Regional Park. The trouble 
is, the State doesn’t want it. There are 
rules and conditions which a state park 
must conform to in order to be part of the 
system. Albany doesn’t have the 
resources to satisfy the requirements. 
Occasionally, officials make a stab at 
it, but too many issues remain unresolved. 


“It remains a no-man’s land,” says Sierra 


club activist Norman LaForce. “Albany 
doesn’t enforce anything out there... 
doesn’t take responsibility for it.” 
Basically, the place is just too messy. 

The Albany Bulb started as a dump site 
for construction debris, and for a time, 
garbage and landscaping debris also were 
trucked in. When all that stopped in 1983, 
a chunk of land had been created, sprout- 
ing flowers and grasses and bushes — 
both “native” plants and “invasive 
species” — and even fruit trees. 

This newly flourishing greenery was 
punctuated with twisted masses of rebar, 
broken concrete and all sorts of other con- 
struction materials. With the vegetation 
came wildlife: snakes and lizards, rabbits, 
squirrels, possum, and scores of birds. 
And soon, in spite of a fence around the 
place, came people. 

Homeless folks who had been camping 
along the railroad tracks and under free- 
ways in the East Bay were drawn to this 
lush piece of land with the inspiring view 
where they could set up their own seclud- 
ed little hideouts and live in. relative tran- 
quility. They built themselves shelters and 
created works of art out of the rubble and 
flotsam around them. Some were loners; 
others formed little “families.” 

To be sure, it wasn’t a utopia. There 
were the troublesome folks, the drunks, 
tweakers, speed freaks, and other kinds of 
addicts, the mentally or emotionally twisted 
folks running from the law — or sometimes 
pushed there by the law to keep them off 
the streets. But for the most part, nobody 
bothered anyone. It was a safe place to stay 
or just to visit. No one knows how many 
people were camped there, but estimates 
ranged up to 60 or even more. 

The: homeless encampments were raid- 
ed and demolished in 1999. Albany offi- 
cials declared it a park and sent police to 
remove the people who were camping 
there. They also sent bulldozers in to 
destroy the makeshift shelters and belong- 
ings the squatters had left and, for good 
measure, to flatten much of the lush vege- 
tation. The Street Spirit followed that 
story from the beginning and some other 
Bay Area newspapers reported it too. 

A token attempt was made to find shel- 
ter for the homeless folks, but they soon 
scattered. Some of their story is told in a 
movie, “Bum’s Paradise,” made at the 
time by filmmakers Thomas McCabe and 
Andrei Rozen with assistance from, and 
starring Robert “Rabbit” Barringer, a 
longtime denizen of the Bulb. The film 
can be rented from Elephant Pharmacy in 
Berkeley for a dollar. 

The squatters may have been forcibly 
evicted; but a few of them, though not 
allowed to camp, still spend much of their 
time there and feel a deep connection with 


the place. Rabbit is one of them. 

I’ve walked with him up and down the 
many trails in the Bulb and his love for 
the place is contagious. Like a gracious 
host, he greets the visitors along the way. 

He knows the trees and flowers and 
animals and birds. Rabbit talked about an 
almost mystical experience he had com- 
municating with a huge old barn owl that 
has nested in the trees for years. Jimbow, 
another longtime resident of the Bulb, 
joins us and points to the birds — the 


hummingbird sitting on the big tree, the 


redtailed hawks and the falcons. — 

There are also the “dog people,” parents 
and. grandparents with their kids who come 
from all over to let their dogs run free. Even 
people who don’t have dogs come for the 


_ pleasure of watching the dogs romping 
around with their tongues slobbering and 


their tails wagging happily. 
And there are the artists. The SNIFF 


_ collective that lined the path along the 


north shore with weird, intricate paintings 
on panels of driftwood seems to have dis- 
banded, and those paintings are fading. 
Art works are vandalized by people or by 
the elements and then, in a constant 
process of change, wonderful new cre- 
ations appear. 

Fantastic creatures of scrap metal rise 


This monumental figure created by artist Osha Neumann at the Albany Bulb depicts a powerful spirit woman. 


up alongside glittering mobiles and a sty- 
rofoam arch. Osha Neumann’s monumen- 
tal figure standing at the foot of the trail to 
the northern beach is awesome. Dare | 
compare it to a sculpture garden at one of 
our art museums! . 

People have used the slabs of concrete 
and other construction debris to make 
some interesting structures. There is the 
amphitheater, a large sunken area with a 
semi-circular wall formed of all sorts of 
found junk. Young people and countercul- 
ture types looking for a temporary escape 
from convention like to gather in the 
amphitheater at night to party and carry 
on their own magical rituals. 

Mad Mark’s castle overlooking the 
Bay is fun to climb around on or to sit and 
enjoy the gorgeous view. Mark has been 
constructing and modifying his castle for 
years; and besides using materials from 
the landfill, he also managed to bring in 
some cement from outside. 

Another amazing construction that has 
just been completed is a skateboard park. 
A group of truly motivated folks have 
managed to bring in a cement mixer and a 
huge number of bags of cement to create a 
smooth, elegantly curved surface on top 
of the metal and broken concrete. 

Rabbit talks about the Tribe, regulars 


Lydia Gans photo 


who gather there for celebrations. He said, 
“We’ve had the equinox, spring and sum- 
mer, all the important holidays, and I’ve 
seen wakes and weddings and funerals.” 
Last summer, a group of actors came 
together and put on Shakespeare’s The 
Tempest. “It started on the beach with the 
shipwreck and it moved up to the 
amphitheater, with Prospero summoning 
up the demons.... And the cast party was 
the best party ever!” 
True, the Bulb is not the kind of park 
defined by park system rules. My dictio- 
nary defines a park as “‘a tract of land set 
aside for public use.” Clearly a large and 
diverse public uses this parkland at the: 
Bulb, and for many people, it is a place to 
escape, a constant source of new surprises. 
Admittedly there are some members of 


the public who won’t go there, who per- 


ceive it as a threatening and dangerous 
place. But to my knowledge, there have 
been no reports of anyone being bitten by 
a dog, or attacked by a person, or impaled 
on a piece of rebar. 

It’s interesting to recall that this unique 
place was first discovered and settled by a 
bunch of homeless “bums.” And it didn’t 
really capture the attention of the public 
until the “bums” were thrown out of 
Paradise. 


